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The BIBLE 


Speaks on 


Use this article with your Bible in connection 


with the unit, “Christ, the Church, and Race” . 


(Adult Fellowship Series, pages 32-48). 


THROUGHOUT the Bible mention is made of 
national and racial groups. They are said to have 
a common origin and to form basically one family 
of men. Modern science agrees with the biblical 
assertion of the essential oneness of all mankind. 
The Bible affirms that it is God’s purpose to unite 
all men in Christ and the Church. 

There are passages in the Bible where suspicion 
and hatred of other peoples are expressed, as, for 
example, in Obadiah, Ezra, Nahum, and certain 
Psalms. But in the light of Jesus’ life and teaching 
it is clear that the large-hearted attitudes ex- 
pressed in Isaiah and Jonah and in the New Testa- 
ment are more in harmony with the divine will. 

The modern race problem is fundamentally 
moral and spiritual, not simply economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural. The Bible describes in terms 
that speak plainly to our modern racial tensions 
how men are to live together on this earth in 
obedience to the will of God. This will, as set 
forth in the Bible, is expressed in the following 
affirmations: 

1. All nations of men have a common origin 
and in the eyes of God constitute a single family. 

Acts 17:26: “He [God] hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 


the earth .. .” (AV) “And he made from one 
every nation of men to live on all the face of the 
earth . . .” (RSV; passages hereafter are from 


this version.) 

Ephesians 3:14-15: “For this reason I bow my 
knees before the Father, from whom every family 
in heaven and on earth is named .. .” 

2. Man was created in the image of God and 
therefore every human being is of infinite worth. 





RACE 


Genesis 1:27: “God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God he created him .. .” 

Matthew 18:14: “It is not the will of my Father 
who is in heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish.” 

3. God shows no partiality. 

Acts 10:34-35: “God shows no partiality, but in 
every nation any one who fears him and does 
what is right is acceptable to him.” 

Romans 2:11: “God shows no partiality.” 

Ephesians 6:9: “. . . there is no partiality with 
him.” 

4, Jesus Christ came to redeem every man re- 
gardless of race or nationality. The New Testa- 
ment writers stress the universality of the gospel: 

John 3:16: “For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only Son, that whoever believes in him 
should not perish but have eternal life.” 

Luke 24:47: “. . . that repentance and forgive- 
ness of sins should be preached in his name to 
all nations, .. .” 

Romans 10:12-13: “There is no distinction be- 
tween Jew and Greek; the same Lord is Lord of 
all and bestows his riches upon all who call upon 
him. For, ‘every one who calls upon the name of 
the Lord will be saved.’” 

Jesus showed a special interest in the Samari- 
tans, who were despised by the Jews: 

John 4:1-42: He offered the water of life to the 
woman of Samaria and her people. 

Luke 10:25-37: A Samaritan was the hero in 
one of his greatest parables. 

Acts 1:8: He included Samaria in his commis- 
sion to his disciples. 

5. Persons who respond to the call of Christ in 
love and obedience enter a fellowship in the 
Church where racial barriers are transcended. 

Galatians 3:26-28: “. . . in Christ Jesus you 
are all sons of God, through faith. . . . There is 
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neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Ephesians 2:13-18: “But now in Christ Jesus 
you who once were far off have been brought 
near in the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, 
who has made us both one, and has broken down 
the dividing wall of hostility, . . . that he might 
create in himself one new man in place of the 
two, so making peace, and might reconcile us both 
to God in one body through the cross, thereby 
bringing the hostility to an end... . through him 
we both have access in one Spirit to the Father.” 

Colossians 3:11: “Here there cannot be Greek 
and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, bar- 
barian, Scythian, slave, free man, but Christ is 
all, and in all.” 

Luke 13:29: “Men will come from east and west, 
and from north and south, and sit at table in the 
kingdom of God.” 

6. The Church is called and empowered by God 
to reconcile a divided humanity and to unite all 
peoples into the one family of God. 

John 10:16: “I have other sheep, that are not 
of this fold; I must bring them also, and they will 
heed my voice. So there shall be one flock, one 
shepherd.” 

John 17:20-22: “I do not pray for these only, 
but also for those who are to believe in me 
through their word, that they may all be one; 
even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us, so that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me. The glory 
which thou hast given me I have given to them, 
that they may be one even as we are one.” 

Ephesians 1:9-10: “He has made known to us 
in all wisdom and insight the mystery of his will, 
according to his purpose which he set forth in 
Christ as a plan for the fullness of time, to unite 
all things in him, things in heaven and things 
on earth.” 

7. Each member of the Church is summoned 
by God to work where he is toward overcoming 
misunderstandings and antagonisms that men 
may dwell together in unity. 

Romans 12:16: “Live in harmony with one an- 
other .. .” 

1 Peter 1:22: “Having purified your souls by 
your obedience to the truth for a sincere love of 
the brethren, love one another earnestly from 
the heart.” 

1 John 4:7-8, 19-21: “Beloved, let us love one 
another; for love is of God, and he who loves is 
born of God and knows God. He who does not 
love does not know God; for God is love... . 
We love, because he first loved us. If any one 
says, ‘I love God,’ and hates his brother, he is a 
liar; for he who does not love his brother whom 
he has seen, cannot love God whom he has not 
seen. And this commandment we have from him, 
es he who loves God should love his brother 
also.” 
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Acts 10:28: . . . “God has shown me that I 
should not call any man common or unclean.” 

Acts 11:9, 17: “‘What God has cleansed you 
must not call common.’ .. . If then God gave the 
same gift to them [the Gentiles] as he gave to 
us when we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was I that I could withstand God?” 


BrsLE PassaGES AND CONCEPTS SOMETIMES USED 
IN DEFENSE OF DISCRIMINATION ON THE BASIS 
OF RACE 


Genesis 9: 18-27 is occasionally used as the basis 
for saying that God placed a curse on Ham and 
his descendants, turning them black and assign- 
ing them a place of inferiority and servility in 
society. It should be noted that the purpose of 
the passage is to explain why the Israelites came 
to a position of dominance over the Canaanites— 
not over the peoples of Africa. This is accom- 
plished by appealing to the curse of Noah, a curse 
being thought by ancients to have permanent 
effect. 

It will be noted in a careful reading of the 
passage that: (1) God placed a curse on no one; 
(2) Noah did the cursing after having awakened 
from a drunken stupor; (3) Canaan was the one 
actually cursed by Noah, not Ham; (4) there is 
no indication of God’s having approved Noah’s 
act or of his having implemented it in any way; 
and (5) no reference is made to anybody having 
been given a different color. 

Genesis 11:1-9 records the incident of God’s 
confounding the builders of the tower of Babel 
by confusing their language and scattering them 
over the face of the earth. The passage can 
hardly be used to support the idea that God 
ordained separate “races.” 

It should be noted: (1) that the scattering of 
men was a judgment of God on man’s arrogance, 
not a part of his original intention for the human 
family; (2) that the story of Pentecost in Acts 2 
indicates that it is God’s intention in the messianic 
age to reverse the disruption of Babel. Represent- 
atives of “every nation under heaven” heard and 
understood the apostles, and all men were invited 
to join the Church of Christ. The tower of Babel 
story is evidence of what God does not want! 

Joshua 9:23 cannot be used to support the 
concept of enslavement on the basis of race. The 
Gibeonites were not from a different race than 
the Hebrews. Both were Semitic peoples and 
would have to be classified as Caucasians. 
Furthermore, the story does not say that God 
told Joshua to make the Gibeonites “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” Joshua did to them 
what was good and right in his own sight (verses 
25-26). 

Acts 17:26 says that God “made from one every 
nation of men to live on all the face of the earth, 
having determined allotted periods and the bound- 
aries of their habitation”; but the reference is 














to distribution of nations, not races. Those who 
use this verse to defend segregation in America 
do not suggest that modern Americans move out 
of the United States. 

It is occasionally argued that since God “chose” 
the Jews it is apparent that he favors certain 
races over other races. It is true that the Bible 
teaches that God finds and calls people to do 
special work for him in the world, people who 
for various reasons are peculiarly suited to his 
purpose. Originally God called a family, the fam- 
ily of Abraham, which grew into a nation. He 
never called a “race.” The Hebrews were a na- 
tion, not a race. 

It should be noted further that God’s call in- 
volves tremendous responsibility, and if the peo- 
ple called fail in discharging their obligation, they 
are rejected and others chosen. When many Jews 
failed God, he chose other Jews and at length 
even Gentiles. Titus, a Greek, for example, be- 
came one of the chosen because he responded 


to God’s call in faith and obedience. God has no 
favorites; he works with those who will work 
with him. 


CoNCLUSION 


If one reads the Bible as a whole, it becomes 
unmistakably clear that God is seeking to heal 
the divisions in humanity caused by human sin 
and to bring all peoples of the earth into a com- 
munity of the redeemed. In this blessed com- 
munity human barriers of every sort are abolished 
or transcended. “. . . you are all one in Christ 
Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). 

The first Christians found that with God’s spirit 
within them they could overcome prejudice to- 
ward Samaritans and Gentiles and look on people 
who were in Christ as sons of God and brothers, 
not as white men, yellow men, or black men. 

[The above statement was prepared and adopted 
by the Board of Social and Economic Relations of 
The Methodist Church.—En1rors ] 


FAITH Into ACTION 


By TOM BENNETT 


A RECENT conversation with a fellow layman 
in my church disclosed rather vividly the diffi- 
culty involved in putting our faith to work. My 
friend, an active layman, accepts his Christian 
social responsibility. “I truly believe in Jesus 
Christ,” he said, “but in the kind of world in 
which we live, I’m not always sure that I know 
what to do with my Christian faith. What can I 
do to put my Christian convictions to work in my 
job and in this community?” 

He went on to explain that he faced many situa- 
tions in his daily work in which there was no 
simple way to determine what he ought to do as 
a Christian. In the midst of the tensions and 
pressures of daily life, every one of us has un- 
doubtedly experienced the same dilemma, How 
can I put my faith to work? 

How can a teacher or discussion leader of an 
adult class help the members put their faith to 
work in daily living? Perhaps we ought to ap- 
proach the preparation for each session with that 
question in mind. Sometimes we have approached 
our teaching as if the only reason people attend 
an adult class is to get through the lesson. Un- 
doubtedly persons can be class members because 
of habit or because “we always have a good time.” 





Mk. Bennett is Director of Educational Outreach, Depart- 
ment of The Church and Economic Life, National Council 
of Churches of Christ in U.S.A. 


Yet these are not adequate reasons for participa- 
tion in programs of Christian education. 

The prime purpose of all Christian education 
is the creation of conditions and opportunities in 
which people can discover through Jesus Christ 
their relationship to God and to their fellow men. 
The Christian gospel describes and offers a new 
kind of relationship, one that happens within a 
fellowship of persons who have accepted God and 
one another. Perhaps every teacher and each 
group needs to ask constantly if this Christ- 
inspired interaction between persons and God 
and with one another is being disclosed and deep- 
ened in all discussions and class sessions. 

In Christian groups, persons learn to share from 
within themselves with one another—they ex- 
pose their deepest doubts and joys, their aspira- 
tions and fears, their ignorance and wisdom. If 
through teaching lives are to be changed and 
faith translated into action, then we teachers have 
one responsibility: to plan each class session as an 
experience of preparation and participation for 
deepening the Christian faith of each person. 

This kind of participation can be illustrated 
from one of the most important movements in 
our church life. Adults want to know how they 
can be better prepared to implement their faith 
in daily living. Some are finding the answer to- 
gether in small study and devotional groups. 
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There has been a rebirth of Bible study and an 
accompanying effort to understand the meaning 
of the Christian life. Furthermore, people have 
learned that they cannot effectively continue this 
quest alone. We all need the support and the 
experience of our fellow Christians. 

In local churches this has resulted in the rapid 
growth of “prayer cells” and other similar face- 
to-face groups. A thrilling presentation of some of 
these group experiences has recently been edited 
by John Casteel in Spiritual Renewal Through 
Personal Groups (Association Press, 1957). 

In short, people come together for more than 
a habitual discussion of a common interest or 
intellectual stimulation and satisfaction. Instead, 
they seek to discover what they can do together 
to help one another in facing the challenge of 
Christian living in their jobs and their commu- 
nity. They provide real support and encourage- 
ment for one another. Such groups are fellow- 
ship groups, people who are finding in Jesus 
Christ the transforming purpose of their lives. 
Through actual sharing with one another, they 
are growing in their ability to exert Christian in- 
fluence wherever they are in the world. 

What are some of the steps we can take to 
help our classes become genuine fellowship 
groups? How is it possible for each session to 
be for every member an experience of prepara- 
tion for responsible Christian living? 

First of all, we need to avoid superficial sim- 
plicity. We all tend to seek and to accept the 
immediate and obvious answer to any problem. 
For example, “translating our faith into action” 
can be superficially reduced to “practice the 
golden rule.” The golden rule makes sense only 
in the context of the Christian experience and 
the transformation of persons that Christ brings 
about—and this is no simple or superficial process. 

Second, we can help our groups be places where 





National Conference on Family Life 


October 17-19, 1958, is the date of the 
Third National Conference on Family Life. 
The Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago is the 
place. The general sessions, exhibits, and 
discussion groups will be held there. 

The program has been built around prob- 
lems and interests expressed by studies made 
in five hundred adult classes. 

It is planned for parents—of preschool chil- 
dren, of school-age children, of adolescents. 

Adult classes may make it possible for 
parents to attend by helping with expenses 
or the care of the children. 

For further information write to National 
Conference on Family Life, P. O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 














persons find acceptance, where one can risk being 
the kind of person he really is. Surely it is pos- 
sible for a fellowship of Christians to provide an 
opportunity where persons may be themselves 
without estimating “what other people will 
think.” 

Recently I worked with an adult group at- 
tempting to develop a new program. We had been 
trying to help the members share with one an- 
other what they expected this new program to 
do. Finally one woman, a mother of three small 
children, expressed what many had been trying 
to say: “I want a group of people where I can let 
my hair down once in awhile and really get some 
help for the problems I have. Can’t we Christians 
provide this for one another?” 

People yearn for this kind of fellowship. If it 
is to be available in our adult classes, there are 
certain things we will need to do. 

We will need to help one another express 
honestly what we think and feel. This can only 
be done when we know that the other members 
will understand and that, because they are con- 
cerned for us as persons, they will help us cor- 
rect our ideas and attitudes. Christian fellowship 
reduces the defenses we often use to exclude 
other persons or new ideas. This kind of accept- 
ance and understanding of one another cannot 
come about unless a group of persons makes it 
a constant task of their common life. 

Furthermore, we need to be clear about the 
purposes of our group or class activities. Our 
effort to “translate our faith into action” means 
that we want to behave as responsible Christians. 
But what does it mean to be a responsible Chris- 
tian? Certainly this assumes a genuine commit- 
ment to Christ and a serious effort to live the 
Christian life. But responsibility is always a re- 
sponse we make to persons and situations that are 
in our personal experience. 

A responsible Christian is one whose responses 
to people and events is made because of Jesus 
Christ and the fellowship in which the Christian 
lives. Our life, all the decisions we make, all the 
powers we possess, and the ambitions we cherish 
—all that we are as persons find the source and 
direction of our behavior in Jesus Christ and the 
fellowship of his Church. 

I hope that these are more than words to those 
seeking to “translate their faith into action.” I 
have tried to suggest that if this “translation” is 
to take place in our lives, it requires preparation 
and support that is primarily available in the 
fellowship of other Christians. With them we can 
seek what it is that we must do, in the name of 
Christ, both in our personal life and in the world 
in which we live and work. Yet this preparation 
and the resultant Christian action will not take 
place unless it is a deliberate dimension of our 
Christian group life, one that is fostered by the 
teacher and consciously nurtured by those who 
live in the name of Christ. 














The Heritage 


of the HOME 


In the ten or twelve minutes it will take you 
to read this article, approximately seventy-five 
babies will be born in the United States. One of 
the most crucial problems facing our nation has 
to do with the kind of home each of these babies 
will enter, for this will determine in large meas- 
ure the kind of person he will become. The home 
can infect him with good or evil, with culture 
or the lack of it, with faith and security or with 
hopelessness and despair. 

Two analogies will serve to indicate the impor- 
tance of the home in the development of a child’s 
character. The first is from the animal world. 
Rural people, or those who have had the oppor- 
tunity to raise ducks, know that when a duckling 
is born he will follow the first thing his eyes see. 
If the first thing he sees happens to be a man’s 
feet, those feet become the symbol of security. 





Mr. Ream is minister of First Methodist Church, Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 


By NORMAN S. REAM 


He will follow them, even deserting his mother. 

Is it not likewise true that in the home the first 
guidance, the first principles of moral and ethical 
behavior, are instilled in the child? He becomes a 
captive to his immediate environment, and no 
matter whether it is good, bad, or indifferent he 
adjusts his life to it and holds its values to be 
the highest. 

The second analogy has to do with the dreaded 
Hanson’s disease, commonly referred to as leprosy. 
Leprous parents never produce leprous children. 
But the children of such parents must be taken 
away at the moment of birth else the infection of 
leprosy will contaminate them. 

In our civilization we do not believe in taking 
children away from their parents, even though the 
parents may contaminate them morally and spirit- 
ually. The home, the parents, and the family en- 
vironment is the most important element in de- 
veloping these aspects of a child’s life. 


The mother usually sets the standard of the home 





Murray Morris 








I 


The first human fellowship man ever knew was 
in the family. Centuries of experience have not 
changed man’s conviction that the family is still 
the basic unit of society. Our advertisers recognize 
how deeply ingrained in the American mind is this 
concept of family life. They emphasize the secur- 
ity of the home. They show the children running 
happily down the street to meet the father or 
busy in the kitchen while mother prepares the 
next meal. One sees co-operation, love, and under- 
standing portrayed and emphasized. 

But the fact of the matter is that this kind of 
co-operation and love and understanding is absent 
from too many homes. I have known homes 
where children would be just as happy if one of 
the parents did not come home at all. 

Many social workers are of the opinion that the 
family is failing and has been failing for several 
decades. There are many forces responsible. There 
are too many distracting outside influences com- 
peting for the individual’s time. Home becomes 
not a place where one can have fellowship, co- 
operation, and understanding, but merely a place 
to eat and sleep. 

One little boy, when asked to write about his 
home, described it as “that place in front of the 
garage.” Because the home is no longer the place 
of security it once was, many human beings are 
paying a penalty. Many neurotic persons are in- 
dividuals who lack security. 

In days gone by the home was the center of 
most people’s activity. It was the center of recrea- 
tion, center of much of the educational process, 
and certainly next to the church—the center of 
the moral and ethical experience. The home was 
such a vital center of a person’s life that it seemed 
most fitting to have funerals also from the home. 

The home is vital because the basic issues of 
life are decided here. Even the political issues are 
quite likely to be decided there. More politics is 
talked over the dinner table than at any other 
place. The moral and ethical outlook of young 
people is determined by the kind of homes from 
which they come. Nothing determines the way a 
child should go more than does the example of 
the parents set in the home. 

If our children are not trained in the right way, 
they are not going to be strong enough to resist 
the temptations of the wrong way. Someone has 
pointed out that with the temptations facing to- 
day’s young people, they have to be twice as 
strong as their parents were in order to be half 
as good. 

In his college days a certain judge had been an 
addict to drink. Now he had a fine and promising 
son whom he had recently sent to college. Com- 
plaints soon reached him, however, of his son’s 
misbehavior, his drinking and general dissipation. 
The father called the son before him and remon- 
strated, telling him he was ruining his prospects, 
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that his conduct might well break his mother’s 
heart. Imagine his surprise when his son replied, 
“Why, Dad, they tell me you did just the same 
thing when you were in college.” 

This is what we call retributive justice. Has it 
ever happened in your house? When you tell your 
child to stop some practice, does he respond, “But 
you do it”? We all experience it to some degree. 
But until we are ready and willing to set before 
our own children and all young people good ex- 
amples of what the highest and best kind of 
religious personality should be we cannot hope 
for much progress in others. 


II 


Most of us cannot think of home without think- 
ing of mother. She sets the standard of the home, 
guides and directs the thinking of the children. 
Father is just not around enough to do the same 
kind of job. 

How much good it would do for all of us to 
live again with our mothers for a little while and 
to revive the ideals that our mothers sought to 
instill in us. How wonderful to have a rebirth of 
the love, humility, and kindness that we learned 
from our mothers! 

William James one day described his mother in 
terms of a story. A teacher had asked a boy, “If 
your mother baked an apple pie and there were 
five of you children and two parents, what part 
of the pie would you get?” The boy answered: 
“A sixth.” “What!” said the teacher, “Don’t you 
know anything about fractions?” “Oh, yes,” re- 
plied the boy, “but I also know my mother, and 
she would say she didn’t want any.” 

Can you remember, as I can, how mother used 
to say she didn’t want any when there didn’t 
seem to be enough to go around? These little 
sacrifices typifying mother love are what make 
the home the basic institution of life. We cannot 
afford to let it fail. 

But mother is only one of the personalities in 
the home; fathers are parents, too. But instilling 
Christian ideals into children, seeing to it that 
children grow up with a sense of responsibility to 
their fellow men is the job of both parents. A home 
in which just the mother prays, just the mother 
leads the family devotions, just the mother is re- 
sponsible for teaching character to the children, 
is only half a home. 

Speaking personally, I cannot forget the impres- 
sion made upon me by the memory of my father 
kneeling in prayer in the living room every morn- 
ing of his life. I loved my father. I knew that if 
my father depended upon God, then religion was 
not for sissies. Religion was for brave, good men. 

That home in which both parents put Christ 
first, place religious and ethical ideals constantly 
before their children, and live by the principles 
they preach, is the kind of home that will not fail 
but which will turn out Christian men and women. 








The Ministry 
in 


Methodism 


By GERALD O. McCULLOH 


Metnopism’s ministry for today and tomor- 
row must be prepared to meet the challenging 
opportunity of an awakening church. Throughout 
the Christian world a threefold awareness is 
dawning. The vitality of the church will depend 
in great measure upon how the churches, min- 
isters and members, meet (1) the widely felt need 
for a fuller understanding of our Christian faith 
among ourselves, (2) the encounter with power- 
ful non-Christian faiths in their new missionary 
zeal, and (3) the necessity for a wider application 
of the principles of Christian faith and disciple- 
ship. 

There are sociological, ethical, political, and 
economic changes under way in which Christians 
must play a decisive role of leadership. To enable 
Christian forces to meet today’s challenge we 
must have a ministry prepared to lead. 

Every Christian is called of God to serve him 
in daily vocation. In any honorable livelihood 
man may serve God and fellow men in the work- 
a-day world. Yet we believe that God calls some 
persons especially for particular types of Christian 
service in the ministry. Just as in the New Testa- 
ment church some were called to be apostles, some 
prophets, and some preachers and teachers, so 
today God calls some to be preachers of the Word 
and ministers in his Church. 





Dr. McCutton is director of theological education, 
Division of Educational Institutions, Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church. 










Robinson Studio 


The call may come as a mysterious sense of 
divine urgency. It may be discerned in the dis- 
covery of special talents for religious leadership. 
Often a pastor, a parent, a Christian friend, a 
teacher, or a vocational counselor is instrumental 
in making God’s will clear to a young person who 
is making the all-important decision in the choice 
of his lifework. In whatever way the call of God 
comes, it must be carefully and prayerfully con- 
sidered and the person’s response must be a 
wholehearted consecration. 

Effective service in the ministry requires a spe- 
cial type of training and education. The years of 
college should provide a broad experience in 
general cultural education. The minister will then 
be better able to lead his people in the adventure 
of transforming our culture and society in grow- 
ing obedience to Christ’s demands. 

To meet the full educational requirements of 
The Methodist Church, a minister must have three 
years of graduate-professional education in a the- 
ological seminary. 

The curriculum of study in the Methodist the- 
ological schools provides courses in the well- 
established seminary disciplines. These include 
the Old and New Testaments, church history, the- 
ology, philosophy of religion, and preaching. In 
addition, there are courses in ethics, religious 
education, sociology and social ethics, church ad- 
ministration, supervised field work, missions, wor- 
ship, psychology of religion and pastoral care, 
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comparative religions, and the ecumenical move- 
ment. Through such a breadth of educational ex- 
perience the historic heritage of the Christian faith 
and its application to contemporary problems, 
both within and outside the church, are brought 
together to equip the ministerial student for his 
vocation. 


Our NEED 


The number of new ministers needed each year 
far exceeds the present supply. Because of the 
shortage of ministers who are full members of 
annual conferences, our church is presently de- 
pending upon the devoted service of more than 
6,000 approved supply pastors. Some of these are 
retired ministers who continue to serve churches. 
Others are students in colleges and seminaries 
who are in charge of churches during the years 
of their educational preparation for full minis- 
terial ordination. Many more are faithful and 
devout men and women who supply their min- 
isterial service to congregations who would other- 
wise be without pastoral leadership. 

Each year about 1,200 ministers are separated 
from conference membership by death, retire- 
ment, location, and other causes. In 1957 there 
were 620 graduates of Methodist theological 
schools and 206 Methodist graduates of accredited 
seminaries. This gave a total of 826 seminary grad- 
uates to whom Methodism may look to fill its 
ministerial ranks. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


To close the gap between supply and demand 
the seminaries of Methodism have launched upon 
a program of expansion designed to increase their 
enrollments from 3,000 to 4,500 students. Two new 
seminaries were approved by the General Con- 
ference of 1956 to be established during this quad- 
rennium. They are planned for 150 students each. 
This would provide for a total of 4,800 ministerial 
students in seminary. From this number we can 
expect the 1,200 graduates needed annually. 

Accredited non-Methodist schools will continue 
to provide significant numbers of Methodist grad- 
uates. Since approximately 15 per cent of the 
graduates of Methodist seminaries are students 
from other denominations, we shall thus be, in 
fact, exchanging educational services with the 
non-Methodist schools. 

Expansion and relocation programs are under 
way in six of our ten Methodist theological 
schools. Wesley Theological Seminary (formerly 
Westminster Theological Seminary) is building 
a new campus in Washington, D.C., adjacent to 
American University. In September Emory Uni- 
versity in Georgia dedicated Bishops Hall, a $700,- 
000 building for additional facilities for the 
Candler School of Theology. Gammon Theologi- 
cal Seminary is making plans to share in a great 
interdenominational theological education pro- 
gram at the Atlanta University Center. 
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Garrett Biblical Institute has recently added a 
new residence for married students at a cost of 
more than $350,000. Southern California School 
of Theology has moved to a new location at Clare- 
mont, California, where a new campus will be 
built adjacent to the Association of Claremont 
Colleges. These are a few examples of ways in 
which the schools are preparing to serve the cause 
of ministerial education in the days ahead. 

One of the new seminaries is to be established 
at Delaware, Ohio. A campus site has been made 
available by Ohio Wesleyan University. More than 
three fourths of the goal of four million dollars for 
this school has already been subscribed by the 
churches and church people of Ohio. The trustees 
have engaged architects to plan for the building 
needs. 

Trustees have been elected and financial sup- 
port provided by the annual conferences in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Nebraska for the new seminary 
to be organized in Kansas City, Missouri. Housing 
and educational facilities for the theological school 
will be provided through the co-operation of the 
National College during the initial years. 

The University Senate and the Department of 
Ministerial Education are in consultation with the 
trustees of the new schools in all the steps being 
taken in the establishment of these new theological 
seminaries. 


RECRUITMENT 


To provide the students to use these expanding 
educational facilities a church-wide program of 
ministerial recruitment is being developed. The 
Office of Theological Education in the Board of 
Education has added Harold T. Porter to its staff, 
as director of ministerial recruitment. 

In co-operation with the Methodist theological 
schools and the conference boards of ministerial 
training and qualifications, Dr. Porter will be 
guiding the attention of all Methodists to the call 
of the church for new ministers. Conferences on 
the ministry are planned in every episcopal area 
in Methodism as a part of the quadrennial empha- 
sis on Christian higher education. The Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations, the colleges, 
universities, Wesley Foundations, the Youth De- 
partment of the Board of Education, the Methodist 
Student Movement, and the Board of Lay Activi- 
ties are working together to guide youth of the 
highest promise into the ministry of our church. 

The ideals and vocational interests of our young 
men and women are being shaped in the experi- 
ences of learning and worship long before the 
final decisions about lifework are made. In our 
homes, church schools, or churches young people 
of outstanding promise may be considering a life 
of Christian service in one of the church voca- 
tions. We shall be serving Christ and his Church, 
as well as the young people themselves, as we help 
them face the full implications of service in the 
church as ministers of tomorrow. 





By DORIS P. DENNISON 


ADULT LEADERS 





Joining Forces 
on Social Issues 


DoNALD CREIGHTON, architect, had just 
been appointed director of social action and mis- 
sions of the adult division. 

“We need a plan,” he told the superintendent. 
“I'll find out what is going on, then talk with 
the classes about co-ordinating our efforts. If not 
much is being done, we’ll have to acquaint our 
groups with some areas of need—maybe get them 
to include some studies on social questions.” 

Donald Creighton was right. In relation to so- 
cial action alone, the director of social action and 
missions has a twofold job. 

1. He needs to stimulate adult classes to deal 
with social issues, act upon some of them, and 
co-ordinate their activities. 

2. He needs to help adult classes co-ordinate 
their studies and activities in this area with the 
total program of the church. 

As the director works with class representa- 
tives, through the adult council or through per- 
sonal contact, he can introduce to them the 
courses of study that deal with social issues. Two 
which he will want to bring before the group in 
May and June appear in the Adult Fellowship 
Series: “Christ, the Church and Race” and “Care 
of the Mentally IIL.” 

Many adult classes have some service or social- 
action project, such as providing chairs for the 
television lounge in the county hospital or pro- 
viding financial aid for a deserving college stu- 
dent. 

It becomes the job of the director of social action 
and missions to help the class groups to study 
the several needs in the church and community 
and to select those activities that seem to have 
priority. 

The classes will need to work in co-operation 
with the church as a whole. The legislation of 
the 1956 General Conference (Paragraph 276 of 
the Discipline) provides that a commission on 
Christian social relations may be constituted by 
the quarterly conference. The function of the 
commission is to “coordinate activities in the areas 
of social and economic relations, temperance, 
world peace, and community cooperation.” 

The director of social action and missions should 
work with this commission. He may be elected 
a member. 















Guidance for..the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 





Suggested Council Agenda 








(To be adapted according to local needs) 
Adult-division superintendent, presiding 
Devotional 
Reports of progress 
Attendance, membership growth—evidence of 
better educational procedures and more in- 
terested participation in activities 
Final reports on representatives to go to summer 
conferences and training situations 
Progress in National Family Week activities 
and plans 
Announcements 
Church-wide programs for late May and June: 
Methodist Student Day (June 8), Youth 
Activities Week, Christian Adventure Week, 
church family recreation 
Planning 
World Service emphasis on Board of Hospitals 
and Homes (World Service Sunday, May 25) 
Study and service program for the summer 
Procedures for enlisting leaders that will be 
needed in the fall 
Initiate plans for adult-division cook-out, other 
outdoor fellowship activities for the sum- 
mer 
Study of work of director of older adult work 
(Refer to Adult Work in the Church School, 
4500-BC; Older Adults in the Church, 4800-BC; 
Join With Older Adults in Christian Fellowship, 
4310-B; Starting an Older Adult Group in Your 
Church, 4311-B) .1 
Problems and concerns coming from the classes 
Decision as to items to be referred to the commis- 
sion on education 
Closing prayer—adjournment at hour previously 
determined 


1 4500-BC and 4800-BC (35 cents each) may be ordered from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your territory. 4310-B and 
4811-B (free) may be ordered from The Service Department, Board 
of Education, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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| Purpose of Adult Classes 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


“What this class needs is a good project,” stated 
Mary Jones. 

“What this class needs is to reach more people,” 
asserted Bill Smith. “We need a lot of new mem- 
bers.” 

What is the real purpose of an adult class? 
Should it be task-centered? Should it be person- 
centered? Is it both/and? Do we try to get per- 
sons to come into the class merely to put them to 
work? 

Today there is considerable discussion about 
manipulation of people. Are we using people and 
loving things? If we believe in the worth and 
value of persons, do we need to learn how to relate 
ourselves better to people? What are the ends we 
seek in these relationships? How do we go about 
attaining them? 

As the council discusses the purpose of an adult 
class, it may want to face some of the following 
questions: 

What do persons expect when they come to an 
adult group in the church school? 

How are they accepted by other persons in the 
group? 

Do they really understand what is going on, 
or do they become confused by the whole ex- 
perience? 

Do members of the adult group understand 
their own need for learning and for spiritual 
growth? 

Do leaders make a conscious effort to relate 
the biblical materials and spiritual insights to the 
real needs of the members? 

What resistance to spiritual growth and de- 
velopment is there apt to be? 

Are members encouraged to participate? 

Do they feel free to disagree with one another, 
and do they respect the points of view held by 
other persons? 

Does the group depend on one strong leader for 
its direction? 

Do the members of the group really understand 
and appreciate one another and know how to work 
together? 

Goals give a group a sense of direction. They 
can move people from drifting to purposeful ac- 
tivity. As members participate in defining goals 
and in selecting activities, their experiences in 
the class have more meaning for them individual- 
ly. 

Selecting goals includes planning activities that 
will enable persons to attain those goals. Planners 
need to keep in mind the amount of participation 
members can give, the time and money required, 
the resource leaders needed, and the religious 
backgrounds of their people. 

For example, if a group sets for itself the goal 
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of developing appreciation of some masterpieces 
of Christian art, they would need to think of the 
available resources. Are some of these pictures in 
nearby museums or exhibits? Are there resource 
leaders who can interpret the pictures? Could 
this goal be attained through the use of filmstrips 
or projected pictures? What would the leaders 
need to know? How much time, money, and effort 
would it take? 

Suppose a class chose the goal of developing 
two members as resource persons in Christian 
family living by sending a couple to the National 
Conference on Family Life in Chicago, October 
17-19, 1958. They would need to think about the 
barriers that must be overcome. How would they 
take care of the delegates’ children? Would they 
be able to raise the necessary funds for this 
project? 

They would need to plan how these persons may 
share their information and insights with the 
group. Would a simple report do this job? Would 
it be better to bring together parents of one age 
group and let these persons discuss ways in which 
parents may co-operate with the church-school 
program? Would this create a more favorable 
attitude toward the church school and tend to 
increase home and church co-operation? 

In setting goals we need to think of the out- 
comes, both in terms of tasks that we seek to 
achieve and in terms of the persons who engage 
in the activities. If the goals are worthy and the 
activities practical, we still need to ask, Would the 
members of the group thus be helped to realize 
more fully the goals of the church and the Chris- 
tian way of life? 

Through goal-seeking activity an adult class 
can help each individual clarify the meaning of the 
Christian way of life for himself. It can encourage 
him as he seeks to change in the direction of 
Christian purposes. It can bring the spiritual re- 
sources of prayer and worship to bear upon his 
life in such a way that his inner spiritual life will 
be strengthened. If a person needs to grow from 
being self-centered to being more other-regarding, 
he can be helped through the projects that the 
class undertakes. 

When persons have a part in setting these 
goals and assuming responsibility for them, they 
grow into Christian wholeness. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 
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Communication Between the Races 


By A. DUDLEY WARD 


In Louisville, Kentucky, November, 1956, a 
unique undertaking was sponsored by Bishop 
Matthew W. Clair, Jr. (St. Louis Area, ‘Central 
Jurisdiction), Bishop William T. Watkins (Louis- 
ville Area, Southeastern Jurisdiction), and The 
General Board of Social and Economic Relations 
of The Methodist Church. About 250 Methodist 
leaders came together to discuss “The Methodist 
Church in a Changing Society.” 

The steering committee was composed of peo- 
ple from the two episcopal areas and represented 
the various functions of the church. 

Two sociologists from the University of Louis- 
ville were employed to make a careful study of 
the race-relations situation in Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County. 

Their work contributed greatly to the success 
of the conference. For example, one significant 
finding was that only three hundred separate 
houses were built for Negroes in Louisville in 
the fifteen years prior to the conference, but in 
the same period fifteen thousand separate houses 
had been built for white people. This was in the 
face of a growing Negro population. 

The planning committee brought into the con- 
ference Louisville civic leaders, including Mayor 
Andrew Broadus and Omer Carmichael, the sup- 
erintendent of public schools. The conference 
crossed religious as well as racial lines. 

Devotional periods, sermons, and a Communion 
service gave spiritual inspiration for this inter- 
racial experience. 

At the heart of the conference were the dis- 
cussions in the workshops. Their topics were: 

1. Methodist Strategy in Changing Communi- 
ties 

2. Methodist Strategy in Dealing with Racial 
Tensions 

3. The Strategy of Communication and Co- 
operation Among Methodist Churches Across 
Jurisdictional Lines 

4, Methodist Responsibility for Community Is- 
sues, Health and Housing 

5. Methodist Responsibility for Community Is- 
sues, Education and Employment 

6. The Methodist Church and Labor 

From these workshops came a number of con- 
crete suggestions for the church’s ongoing pro- 
gram. For example, the workshop dealing with 
Methodist strategy regarding racial tensions made 
these recommendations, among others: 

1. We recommend that annual-conference and 
local-church boards of Christian social relations 


a 





Dr. Warp is General Secretary of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations of The Methodist Church. 





assume responsibility for a program of study and 
education directed toward preparing the church 
for receiving into membership every person who 
accepts its doctrines and ideas, regardless of his 
race. 

2. We recommend that the churches take the 
lead in seeking to establish in each community a 
council—interracial, interdenominational, and in- 
terfaith—for facing the problems of civil rights, 
law enforcement, and race relationships. 

Workshop number 3 had nine recommendations 
emphasizing the necessity for carrying the tech- 
nique of the conference into every level of church 
life, particularly the local church, and detailing 
specifically how this might be done. 

The workshop concerned with the church’s re- 
sponsibility in housing and health addressed itself 
to questions such as, Why does friction occur 
when a family of another race comes into a 
neighborhood? On the basis of their analysis the 
group faced the reality that it is the church’s job 
to create the atmosphere and impart the knowl- 
edge by which to deal with these factors. 

The workshop on Methodist responsibility for 
education and employment made it clear that The 
Methodist Church has a responsibility to work 
toward the elimination of the disparity in oppor- 
tunity, pay, and security between Negro and white 
workers of comparable capacity and ability. Defi- 
nite steps should be taken to correct any existing 
situation of discrimination in the employment of 
church personnel. Particular attention was given 
to employment and admission policies of Meth- 
odist schools and hospitals. 

The conference felt a special responsibility to 
church members, particularly those in organized 
labor. It came to conclusions such as these: 

1. The Methodist Men and the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service in local churches should 
promote better labor, race, and church relations. 

2. Christian workers should not withdraw from 
the unions, but should participate in the unions 
to keep them operating according to Christian 
principles. 

3. The church has a responsibility for support- 
ing social legislation. 

The message from the conference to the church 
at large was comprehensive and dealt with such 
things as solid sociological understanding; a re- 
newed and revitalized field of missions and evan- 
gelism; churches as logical channels to cross 
economic, social, and racial barriers; interracial 
pastors’ schools and leadership meetings; prepara- 
tion for welcoming all races into their fellowship; 
the General Conference (1956) declaration on 
“The Methodist Church and Race.” 
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PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT Ili: LITERARY PROPHETS 






(continued ) 





ADULT 
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Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 


THE fifth chapter of Isaiah was probably 
preached during the first period (about 739-735 
B.c.) of Isaiah’s ministry. It reflects the style of 
both Amos and Hosea. 

The “seven woes” of Isaiah were probably the 
source of inspiration to Jesus for the Beatitudes 
(in Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount). 

Isaiah, in his early ministry, began exactly 
where Amos had preached. Compare Amos 1: 6b- 
7a with Isaiah’s “woe” against the greed of the 
wealthy: 


Woe to those who join house to house, 
who add field to field, 


until there is no more room 
in the midst of the land. 


Hosea was preaching that such greed and 
avarice would bring but one conclusion: “My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge” 
(Hosea 4:6a). Isaiah’s conclusion is the same 
(Isaiah 5:13). 

Isaiah is thinking of those who hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, but who have no one who will 
offer them the nourishing bread of life. Jesus was 
to say: “Blessed are those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.” 

Isaiah’s third woe refers to those who discover 
their outstanding prowess to be the ability to out- 
drink their fellow men. It is this type of hero who 
leads the nobility into the very jaws of death 
(“sheol”)—that is, war and destruction inevitably 
come to that nation that has lost its ability for 
disciplined thinking and moral action! 

The fourth woe (5:18-19) refers to the bitter 
grapes of religious hypocrisy, those who pretend 
to want the Kingdom but really don’t. Such men 
are drawing their sins unto themselves, and at 
the same time they draw the judgment of God 





Horace R. WEAVER is chairman of the Department of Re- 
ligion and Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, 
Kentucky. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


May 4: 
Judgment Against 
Society 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


against themselves. The Interpreter’s Bible (Vol- 
ume 5) suggests that verse 18 should read: 


Woe to those who drag their guilt after them, like 
a bullock on a rope, 
and their sin, like a heifer on a lead.! 


Flippancy, such as in verses 18-19, has a dev- 
astating effect on men. Men were saying: “Let 
the purpose of the Holy One of Israel draw near. 
... let it come... .” Some people so saturate their 
souls with evil that they no longer feel the dis- 
quieting action of conscience. There is a “dreadful 
peace” that enters the life of a person who jests 
about ultimate things. Isaiah held out a “woe” to 
nations whose leaders jest about God’s purposes! 

Another woe was given against easy moralists— 
the relativists of that day, that is, those who held 
that right and wrong are purely a matter of each 
person’s point of view. 


Woe to those who call evil good 
and good evil. 


The last two woes are concerned with those who 
are “shrewd in their own sight” (5:21) and with 
those clerks of courts and judges who accept 
bribes as the basis of judgment. 

Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah were all convinced 
that those who reject the moral law will discover 
that He who orders the moral law will reject them. 
The method of rejection was clear, in the prophets’ 
eyes: Immoral men will bring their nations to the 
heat of war. The causes of war are clear—injus- 
tice, hate, greed, and selfishness. ““Woe” was pro- 
nounced, not so much as doom, as a hope that 
the nation (seeing its possible destruction) would 
repent of its evil and thus be saved. 

Isaiah declares (28:16) that the nation can be 
founded on new foundations—faith (“tested 
stone’”’)—and its walls constructed of the stones 
of justice and righteousness. 


1From R. B. Y. Scott, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 5; 
Abingdon Press. 
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May ll: 
The Sin of Pride 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


ISAIAH 2:6-19 is perhaps Isaiah’s first sermon 
following his conversion. He has felt the presence 
of God in the Temple and felt the cleansing of his 
lips and soul. After deep meditation and rever- 
ence he felt God speak to his soul and commission 
him to a task. 

A part of the divine commission was to speak 
to the nation of its pride and the consequences 
which come to a people guided by pride and en- 
slaved by superstition. 

Isaiah took up the phrase of Amos: “The Day 
of the Lord” is at hand. Indeed this is an old and 
yet a modern theme. It was the theme of John 
the Baptist. It was the very theme of Jesus too— 
the kingdom of God is at hand, repent! 

Judah, in Isaiah’s day, thought that the Day 
of the Lord would be one in which Jehovah 
would honor his people above all other people— 
military victory, economic prosperity, regal au- 
thority for all! 

But Isaiah’s voice harmonized with those of 
Amos and Hosea: “The Day of the Lord” would 
not be as popularly expected. It would be a day 
when evil men were brought to justice and when 
good men found approval of God and his moral 
order. It meant a day of judgment—on evil and 
good. Such a day was not expected by the aver- 
age man; we find that only the prophet so con- 
ceived it. 

Isaiah’s first sermon then begins with a truly 
beautiful call to worship: 


O house of Jacob, 
come, let us walk 
in the light of the Lorp (2:5). 


Then he lifts his voice in condemnation of the 
enslavement of his people by superstition’ The 
land is full of diviners and soothsayers; the peo- 
ple engage in the worship of Ashtart (“strike 
hands with foreigners”)—a worship of fertility 
deities which involved sacred prostitution. 


JUDEANS were proud and arrogant—their money 
talked! Their land was filled with prosperity, 
with silver and gold, and with the horses and 
chariots of their army. In modern times we 
would say that the land is filled with industry, 
and with jeeps, tanks, and planes. Confidence in 
industry and military achievements led to arro- 
gance and pride in Isaiah’s day. 





Wealth and pride so often go together. I have 
heard New Yorkers boast about having the great- 
est skyscrapers and the greatest sky line in the 
world. I have also heard people in Moscow boast 
that they had the largest educational building and 
the greatest army in the world. I am not sure 
what was really proved by either boaster, except 
that they both love bigness. 

It is interesting how early Christians thought 
that pride was the foundation of sin. The tempter 
first whispered to man: “You will be like God” 
(Genesis 3:5). 

It is typical of our age that we want to be in 
positions of authority—economic, political, ecclesi- 
astical, or social. But this desire for power over 
others is basically the pride that brings destruc- 
tion. 

We fail to recognize that the worship of money 
—the dedication of our time, talents, and some- 
times our dreams and aspirations—is the worship 
of an idol. These are man-made idols and cannot 
redeem. They let us down, they never buoy up 
one’s spirit. Isaiah would certainly speak out 
prophetically in our day against this idol (money) 
whose worship requires of us pride and ar- 
rogance. 

About a year ago I stood over the ruins of the 
ancient and beautiful commercial capital city, 
Babylon, and mused: “Where now is the pomp 
and glory of ancient Babylon?” Those persons 
we remember are not the ones who had great 
wealth, but the men with vision—the prophet 
Ezekiel, and the unknown prophet of the Exile 
with his dream of the Suffering Servant, with 
whom Jesus identified himself. 


The haughtiness of man shall be humbled, 
and the pride of men shall be brought low; 
and the Lorp alone will be exalted in that day 
(Isaiah 2:17). 


One of the major difficulties with worshiping 
the idol of wealth is that it “turns things upside 
down!” (29:16). Where there should be justice, 
there is oppression and neglect of the widow and 
orphan. Where there should be concern and 
helpfulness, there is indifference and callousness 
instead. 

Where pride dominates, an evil and contemptu- 
ous attitude enters and motivates life. They 
“watch to do evil” (29:20). Some men fairly 
seek the chance to be mean, to say cruel words, 
to stab with subtle words. 

Pride makes a man seek the evils of his neigh- 
bor so that he may thus prove his own superiority. 
Pride thus causes a man to develop the sin of 
gossiping and rending the character of other 
persons. 

Isaiah’s concern is as modern as life itself. Our 
own national pride, race pride, class pride, and 
sometimes our denominational pride is unworthy 
of the name “Christian.” 
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May 18: 
The God of 
All Nations 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In 714 B.c. a new Ethiopian dynasty (the twenty- 
fifth) was established in Egypt. This usually 
meant that envoys were sent to other nations to 
assure them that their government was still valid. 

We learn that Egypt intrigued with Philistia, 
Judah, Moab, and Edom in an attempt to form 
alliances (and buffer states) against the mighty 
Assyrian forces. The revolt was put down by 
Sargon in 711 s.c. Apparently Judah’s king had 
not participated in the revolt. 

The envoys from Egypt to Judah (in 714 B.c.) 
are described by Isaiah: They come from a “land 
of whirring wings” which may mean “land of 
winged ships” (ships with sails); the Egyptians 
are “tall and smooth”—-which may refer to their 
oiled, bronzed bodies; they come from 


. a people feared near and far, 
a nation mighty and conquering (Isaiah 18:1-2). 


But Isaiah’s emphasis is that though this great 
nation (Egypt) has a powerful throne, there is 
yet a greater one—that of the King of kings and 
Lord of lords. The human plans for foreign alli- 
ances and national security are inadequate. They 
are futile because they have overlooked the 
divine plans of him who rules over all nations. 
The plan of the Lord of history is greater than 
those of foreign alliances that seek power and 
might for security. Isaiah cries out: 


“Woe to the rebellious children,” ... 
“who carry out a plan, but not mine; 
and who make a league, but not of my spirit, .. .” 
(30:1). 


Isaiah shows the inconsistency of their faith: 
They expect to find “shelter in the shadow of 
Egypt,” when there is but one great refuge—and 
that is in the shadow of the Almighty. 

Zechariah, a few centuries later, cried: “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, says the 
Lorp of hosts.” Isaiah expressed it: 


Woe to those who go down to Egypt for help 
and rely on horses, 
who trust in chariots because they are many 
and in horsemen because they are very 
strong, 








but do not look to the Holy One of Israel 
or consult the Lorp! (31:1). 


Isaiah’s sarcasm is biting: 


The Egyptians are men, and not God; 
and their horses are flesh, and not spirit 
(31:3). 


In our times the prophet would have said: 
Where is your surest security? in guns or God? 
in intercontinental missiles or Spirit? Those who 
believe that God is either dead or impotent will 
choose the former. Those who believe that God 
is the absolute Purposer of life, and Lord of 
history, will choose Spirit. 

Isaiah is fundamentally the prophet of the in- 
vincibility of right—not of foreign intrigue and 
foreign alliances. He is also a strong supporter 
of the pledged word—once a nation pledges its 
word, it should be loyal to it! 

Isaiah dreamed and preached for forty years 
that God was the Lord of history. As such, 
Jehovah purposed and planned for his children 
of all lands. His purposes were first clearly stated 
by Amos, who taught that God’s will was that 
every nation practice mercy, honor, compassion, 
and justice. To this great dream, Hosea added 
the idea of a loving Father, whose will was often 
thwarted by his children’s actions. 

Isaiah, following Amos, considered God’s con- 
cern to be international. Thus God sought all 
mankind that they might know him and do his 
will, in which they would find their peace. If 
the nations refused to be faithful and express 
his holiness, then the destruction of war would 
come as a fruit of immoral international living. 

At the close of his ministry, Isaiah dreamed of 
a new day ahead. Sennacherib had devastated 
the land of Judah. He had shut Hezekiah up like 
a bird in a cage in the capital city of Jerusalem. 
Hezekiah was fickle—sometimes loyal, sometimes 
faithless. So Isaiah dreamed his dream. 

His dream is recorded in 2:2-4. He had always 
preached the sovereignty of God over all the 
nations, not only that of Palestine. So here he 
states his faith anew. He pictures mankind’s 
response as affirmative—man accepts the sover- 
eign God, and each nation brings his problems 
to God for judging. The question then is what is 
right, so that justice might be done. 

All nations are viewed as coming together 
before God for his will. In accepting that will 
and applying it to their respective national and 
international problems, they will find their true 
security—not in horses and chariots, but in his 
spirit. Then, indeed, they will beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks (for the pruning of the small sycamore-fig 
fruit). As a consequence of international faith- 
fulness to the Lord of history, peace shall come on 
earth. Nations shall learn war no more! 


Adult Bible Course 








May 25: 
God Is 
My Salvation 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Salvation, in the Old Testament, is connected 
directly with the idea of the covenant. Moses 
received the Ten Commandments at Mount 
Sinai. There he learned for the first time that 
the God (s)' of the Fathers—Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob—were not many gods, but one, and his 
name is now revealed as Yahweh (or Jehovah, 
as we often incorrectly say). 

Yahweh disclosed not only his name to Moses, 
but:also his nature and will. Yahweh is a moral 
being and therefore demands that those who 
worship him be moral also, hence the giving 
of the Ten Commandments. Yahweh will not 
countenance worshipers who kill their brothers, 
or commit adultery, or steal, or worship a god 
inferior to his own Being. 

So Moses covenanted with God and with 
Israel. The covenant was that if Israel obeyed 
the moral law and worshiped Yahweh only, then 
Yahweh would be their God. Any breach of the 
covenant would break the covenant. The breach 
could be made only by man, for God was ab- 
solutely dependable in keeping his bargain! 

A generation later, Joshua called the Israelite 
tribes together at Shechem, where they were 
joined with some other Hebrew tribes (relatives, 
who apparently had not gone to Egypt with 
Jacob). Here at Shechem the covenant was re- 
newed. 

Joshua rehearsed the binding agreements of 
the covenant in the hearing of all the people. He 
used the two hills adjacent to Shechem as a 
symbol. The hill on the north is called “Ebal,” 
the one on the south “Gerizim.” If Israel obeyed 
the law of God and kept the covenant made be- 
tween them, she would be blessed (“Gerizim”), 
but if she disobeyed she would be cursed 
(“Ebal”). For God will not bless sin. God for- 
gives a sinner if he repents, but he does not 
forgive unrepented sin. 

This is the background for understanding the 
doctrine of salvation from the prophetic point 
of view. Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah preached salva- 
tion in the context of the covenant: If Israel lives 
a holy life, then the Holy One of Israel will be 
their God! The covenant is conditional, and so 
therefore salvation is conditional. The condition 


is made by God but is dependent on man’s 
choices. 





Amos denounced the immoral nations of his 
day—he proclaimed the truth that God’s uni- 
verse is a moral universe, and therefore immoral 
men cannot ultimately win! He pointed out spe- 
cifically the causes which made the nations 
immoral and therefore would bring the downfall 
of the respective nations. But Amos’ message 
was preached with the hope of repentance and 
salvation as its end. He pleads: 


Seek the Lorp and live, 


Seek good, and not evil, 
that you may live; 
and so the Lorp... 
will be with you (Amos 5:6, 14). 


Salvation, in the prophetic thought of Amos, 
depended on man’s response to the just Lord of 
history. Note that to “Seek the good” is to “Seek 
the Lord.” For he who refuses the good also 
refuses the Lord. Salvation then is moral, not 
mystical alone; and requires that a man walk in 
the spirit of God. 

Hosea pointed out the cause of Israel’s state 
of being “lost” in sin. 


There is no faithfulness or kindness, 
and no knowledge of God in the land; [there- 
fore] 
there is swearing, lying, killing, stealing, and 
committing adultery; 


Therefore the land mourns "Hosea 4: 1-2). 


Israel had forgotten the nature of Yahweh, her 
God, and was worshiping him as though he were 
like them. “My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge” (4:6). Hence Hosea called for a 
return to stedfast love, the essence of religion. 

Isaiah preached the same “good news” which 
is redemptive if man responds to it, but becomes 
destruction if he refuses it. He called for a posi- 
tive response to the loving and just God, Lord 
of life and of history. In the presence of a mad 
rush for foreign alliances, Isaiah called out: “In 
quietness and in trust shall be your strength” 
(30:15). He called for Israel to align herself 
with the plans and purposes of God rather than 
with Egypt or some man-made purpose. 

Salvation is dependent on but one thing—for 
man to repent of his evil ways, to feel the fires 
of God cleanse his lips and inner life, then to 
assume the rights and obligations of his cove- 
nantal relationship with his Maker. 

Isaiah in later years dreamed of a time to come 
when a child would be born, of the Davidic 
dynasty, through whose leadership mankind 
would find salvation. Indeed, his name was called 
“salvation’—the root meaning of Joshua 


(“Jesus,” as we say in English). In following 
Jesus of Nazareth, mankind finds salvation. 
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The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Exodus 19 and 20: 
Deuteronomy 5. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the last of four lessons in the unit, 
“Tsrael Becomes God’s People.” In a less formal 
sense Israel had already become God’s people, 
but in today’s lesson that relationship is made 
more concrete and more binding by its em- 
bodiment in law. In preparation for this lesson 
you will find it intriguing to study our own 
United States Constitution and to review the 
circumstances surrounding its development. 

In addition to the three church-school student 
publications, Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
and Epworth Notes, and The International Lesson 
Annual, you may wish to review articles in The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1, pages 302-303, 355- 
356, 970-974, 979-989, and The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary, pages 145-147, 268-271. 

Your purpose in teaching this lesson should be 
to present the lesson material in such a way that 
your students will become keenly aware of the 
place of, and the implications of, God’s law in 
the lives of individuals and of nations. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A people called of God 

II. Requirements of God 
III. Religion and ethics inseparable 
IV. Simple but absolute 





Dr. MASSENGALE is professor of religion and philosophy 
and director of Houghton Memorial Library, Huntingdon 
College, 
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May 4: 
God’s Law in 


a Nation’s Life 


How To BEGIN 


Begin by calling attention to the two main 
passages of Scripture for today’s lesson, Exodus 
19: 3-6; 20:1-4, 7-8, 12-17. If they have not been 
read aloud to the class already, you will want 
to read them. Note that the events related in 
them are inseparably connected with those that 
have provided the basis for our lessons of the 
previous three Sundays. God’s covenant with 
the people, his revelation of himself to them at 
Mount Sinai, and his giving of the Law (all of 
which are subjects of today’s lesson) are based 
upon the deliverance of the Hebrew people from 
Egypt and their guidance through the wilderness 
to Sinai. 

“You have seen what I did to the Egyptians, 
and how I bore you on eagles’ wings and brought 
you to myself. Now therefore ...” (Exodus 
19:4-5a). Therefore what? This brings us to the 
first proposition of our outline. . 


How To PrOocEED 
I. A people called of God 


In our lesson of two weeks ago we noted how 
God revealed himself to Moses in the land of 
Midian (at Horeb, the mountain of God, or 
Mount Sinai) and offered to support him in 
leading the children of Israel out of Egypt. In 
return Moses was to serve God upon that moun- 
tain. (See Exodus 3:1-7, 10-15.) 

This covenant entered into between God and 
Moses on the occasion of Moses’ call, is broadened 
in today’s lesson to include all the people and 
constitutes a special calling (or election) of the 
nation, Israel. “. . . if you will obey my voice 
and keep my covenant, you shall be my own 
possession among all peoples; for all the earth 
is mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation.” (Exodus 19: 5-62.) 

It is important to observe that while God 
chose one people from among many peoples, it 
was not for special privileges but for a special 
task or special responsibilities. Jackson, in Adult 
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Moses, the Lawgiver 


Student, points out that Israel was not called to 
be a great political power. 

In choosing Israel God chose a people through 
whom he could reveal himself. Roy L. Smith 
(International Lesson Annual) reminds us that it 
is these people to whom we must give credit for 
performing the holy task of “making and keeping 
the world aware of the spiritual significance of 
all of creation.” (To this might be added “the 
spiritual significance of all history.”’) 

It is the conviction of Christians that the 
Hebrew people forfeited their claim to the title 
of “God’s chosen people” because they failed to 
realize the full significance of Jesus Christ. Since 
that time, the title has not belonged to a single 
people but to the “community of believers” 
(Christians) that has no boundaries of nation, 
class, race, or station. 

The Protestant principle of the “priesthood 
of believers,” so vital during the days of the 
Reformation but so greatly neglected in recent 
times, should be stressed. God’s revelation of 
himself is not confined to the official priest, clergy- 
man, or theologian. It is within the reach of 
every man who is willing to pay the price for it 
in his commitments, his living, and’ his assump- 









tion of the obligations that necessarily accompany 
it. 

We who are Christians and Americans have a 
right to feel that we are in many ways a chosen 
people. Development of this point might include 
the treatment of one or more of the following 
items: 

1. The unhealthy state of our society which 
leads us to place the emphasis on rights and 
privileges rather than on duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

2. The responsibilities inherent in one’s being 
a Christian. 

3. The responsibilities inherent in one’s being 
an American. 


II. Requirements of God 


The Ten Commandments, or Decalogue (Ex- 
odus 20:1-17), constitutes the basic law growing 
out of the covenant relationship between God 
and the Hebrew people. The so-called Covenant 
Code (Exodus 20:23 through 23:19) represents 
an elaboration of the basic law to cover specific 
situations of the times of Moses and of later 
times as well. An analogy might be made be- 
tween the Ten Commandments and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, both of which 
constitute the basic law of a people or nation. 

There are several features about the Ten 
Commandments that deserve attention. In the 
first place, they are requirements of God himself. 
The basic law of the Hebrew nation is not the 
accumulated wisdom of a brilliant mind or minds; 
it is the revelation of God. This is not to say that 
God does not reveal his will through able men. 
Moses was an able man. He was also a man of 
God, and God was able to speak through him. 
The important thing is that the Ten Command- 
ments were regarded as embodying the will of 
God, and any transgression of them was sin 
against God. 

You might deal with questions such as these: 
(1) To what extent should the laws of a nation 
attempt to reflect the will of God rather than 
expediency or social pressure? (2) How do our 
laws measure up as expressions of the will of 
God? You may wish to look at our Constitution 
or at various local laws, as your own situation 
may suggest. 


III. Religion and ethics inseparable 


The second feature of the Ten Commandments 
that deserves attention follows from the first. 
Religion and ethics, the religious life and the 
moral life, are inseparably related. The Decalogue 
contains two major divisions. The first four 
commandments deal with man’s duties to God 
and the last six with man’s duties to his fellow 
man. Both groups, however, derive equally from 
the relationship that man sustains to God. 

At certain times in the course of their history 
the Hebrews made religion a matter of “pleasing 
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God” through sacrifices and ceremonial observ- 
ances. It is worthy of observation that their great 
prophets, true to the basic law of their nation, 
denounced such practices as displeasing to God. 

The inseparable relationship between the re- 
ligious life and the moral life gives a greater 
urgency to the necessity of fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of the moral life. Injustice to one’s neighbor, 
or any moral laxity, is not just a misdoing or a 
violation of the moral law. It is sin against God. 

This inseparable relationship puts us on guard 
against substituting the forms of religious life 
for the real thing. The requirements of religion 
cannot be met merely by church and church- 
school attendance, prayer and worship, or long 
hours in service to the church. The good life in 
the home, in one’s vocation, in one’s relationship 
to other people, and in one’s personal integrity is 
a necessary measure of a genuinely religious life. 


IV. Simple but absolute 


A third feature of the Ten Commandments is 
their simplicity and, at the same time, their ab- 
soluteness. Even as we have them today in our 
English translations, they are simple and ab- 
solute. They contain no “ifs” or “buts,” no quali- 
fications, no conditions, no exceptions. It seems 
quite probable, however, that in their original 
form they were even more terse and to the point, 
especially commandments one through five and 
commandment ten. 

You might call attention to the fact that some 
of the most difficult problems we face in our 
times grow out of our efforts to make exceptions 
to basic laws. No doubt you can think of numer- 
ous illustrations, all the way from local traffic 
rules to international law. 

A student just the other day asked for a privi- 
lege that would have been a violation of college 
policy. When told that the privilege had to be 
denied because it was against college policy, she 
remarked, “But there are exceptions to all rules.” 
Don’t we need to do something that will engender 
a new respect for law and turn the tide of 
opinion away from the tendency to find excep- 
tions to the law? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the proper role of church and of 
state in matters of conduct? Should the church 
ever concern itself with political matters? (See 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly.) 

2. What does the phrase “this nation under 
God” signify? 

3. What do we need to do to engender greater 
respect for law and to lessen the tendency to 
find exceptions? 


In CLOSING 


Briefly sketch what has been covered in the 
unit. We have seen how Israel became God’s 
people. In the whole process God took the 
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initiative. He chose them while they were still 
in bondage, prepared for them a leader, delivered 
them from bondage, made a covenant with them, 
and gave them their basic law. It should be noted, 
though, that Moses and the people were respon- 
sive to God’s initiative. Israel became God’s peo- 
ple by responding to his call. That’s how we 
become God’s people today. 

Next week we begin a unit of eight lessons 
on “Living as God’s People.” 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The biblical situation: Read carefully Exodus, 
chapters 19 through 24. This describes God’s 
covenant relationship with the nation Israel. 
After their deliverance from bondage in Egypt, 
Moses led the people into establishing a covenant 
relationship with God. Through the Exodus, God 
had acted to show that he had chosen the people 
of Israel for himself. The covenant is the response 
of the people of Israel to the lordship of God. 
The deliverance was God’s act of grace. The 
keeping of the law is God’s requirement. 

Basic tenets of the law are found in the Ten 
Commandments (chapter 20). The seal of this 
covenant is in the statement, “I .. . will be your 
God, and you shall be my people.” (Leviticus 
26:12). The moral law describes the conditions 
whereby people may live in right relationship 
with God. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. What forms of idolatry did the people need 
to guard against in Moses’ day? 

What forms of idolatry are pervasive in Ameri- 
can life? In what ways can we affirm our highest 
loyalty to God? 

2. Compare the Decalogue, Exodus 20, with the 
Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 5 through 7. 

How does the new righteousness that Jesus 
speaks differ from the commandments of the 
Hebrew law in Exodus 20? 

What is meant by the statement, “Unless your 
righteousness exceeds that of the scribes and 
Pharisees .. .”? 

3. What is the relationship between law and 
grace in (a) the thinking of Moses? (b) the 
thinking of Christ? (c) the thinking of Paul? 

Procedures in the group: Prior to the class 
session on Sunday appoint three research com- 
mittees. Ask these persons to work on one of 
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the clusters of questions stated above. A good 
commentary, such as The Interpreter’s Bible 
(volumes 1 and 7), will be helpful in comparing 
the passages in Exodus and Matthew. Ask each 
of these three committees to be ready to report 
on their findings on Sunday morning. 

On Sunday morning, after the reading of each 
appropriate passage of Scripture, ask each com- 
mittee to report. After the reading of Exodus 
20:1-4, ask committee 1 to report on the first 
group of questions. : 

Appoint listening groups among other person 
in the audience. Ask some to listen for points 
they would like to have clarified. Others are to 
listen with a view to stating points that are 
different from the ones previously stated by the 
reporting committee. A third group would listen 
for practical applications of this lesson to our 
daily lives. After the committee has reported, ask 
these listening groups to make their comments. 
Follow this discussion with a summary and then 
go on to the next question. 

Proceed in the same manner with report 2 and 
with report 3, allowing class members to ask for 
clarification, to state different points of view, 
and to make practical application after each, 
with a concluding statement by the leader. 

Through this process the members of the class 
will become involved in thinking through the 
implications of this lesson for their own lives. 
By working out these reports, they will master 
the ideas therein much better than having you 
tell them about them. This requires extra work 
on the part of the class leader, but it will result 
in a more satisfactory learning experience for 
all concerned. In this situation the teacher is the 
guide that helps these persons discover the great 
truths of the Bible by research, by reporting, 
and by discussing them. 

You may want to close this session with an 
evaluation. Pass out blank pieces of paper and 
ask persons to write down the strengths and 
weaknesses of this meeting, with any suggestions 
for improvement of next Sunday’s discussion. 


——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% We have been warned that the worst is yet 
to come in teen-age auto problems. For there 
are now only some 22 million persons in the 
16-25 age group. 

By 1960, the number will have jumped to 25 
million; in 1965, it is expected to pass 30 million. 
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With more youthful drivers behind more and 
bigger cars, we can expect a rising tide of 
accidents—unless something is done now. 

What are the implications of this matter for 
organized Christianity? 

We are told that “psychological reasons for 
youthful accidents are rooted deep in our culture. 
We have built a culture whose main symbol of 
success and power is the automobile, and at the 
same time we reserve our loudest praise for the 
person who is competitive, aggressive, inde- 
pendent.” 

By failing to obey God’s basic laws as they 
apply to modern transportation, America is gar- 
nering a harvest of death on the highways. 


Ancient Israel was not alone in her tendency 
to link religion and patriotism. Every generation 
faces a temptation to identify national goals with 
God’s will and law. Is that one reason why 
chaplains accompany men into battle? 

It is a factor in the deliberate destruci. on of 
churches during the times of violence. On the 
night of September 6, 1955, Turks of Izmir and 
Istanbul staged a violent demonstration against 
their enemies, the Greeks. During just one eve- 
ning of violence, seventy-eight Greek Orthodox 
churches were damaged or destroyed. 


Methodists beamed with pride when religious 
affiliations of lawmakers in the eighty-fifth Con- 
gress were announced. For the body includes 
eighteen Methodist senators and eighty-four 
Methodist members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Roman Catholics, second in total number, were 
only slightly behind Methodists. These groups 
were represented by a dozen or more lawmakers: 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Congregation- 
alist, Lutheran, Disciples of Christ. 


& Nearly every law that is written can be twisted 
and distorted. Designed to protect a God-given 
privilege of free speech, the Fifth Amendment to 
our Constitution prevents attorneys from forcing 
self-incrimination on the part of witnesses. 

Now virtually a mockery, the Fifth Amend- 
ment has been much abused. Questioned during 
labor investigations last year, Norman Gessert 
“took the Fifth” seventy-one times in twenty- 
one minutes of questioning. There has been a 
rising tide of pressure to repeal the amendment— 
a move which could rob United States citizens 
of legal protection against self-incrimination. 


’& Posted in schoolrooms of New York, a “non- 
denominational” version of the Ten Command- 
ments created—not peace, but an uproar. Opposed 
for different reasons by various religious groups, 
the “Public School Ten Commandments” were 
banned by State Education Commissioner James 
E. Allen, Jr. His action was based on the fact 
that the religious document “created bitterness.” 
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UNIT VII: LIVING AS GOD’S PEOPLE 


May I1: 


When God’s People Worship 





The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Exodus 35 through 40. 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


Today we begin a new unit of eight lessons on 
“Living as God’s People.” The Hebrews had been 
delivered from their bondage to the Egyptians, 
had experienced the call of God to be his people, 
and had bound themselves to him in unqualified 
loyalty in the covenant at Mount Sinai. They still 
had much to learn about how to live as God’s peo- 
ple. 

Charles M. Laymon has a helpful statement 
concerning the background and general nature of 
these lessons in The International Lesson Annual. 
He points to the fact that the lessons for this new 
unit have as their background “the dramatic days 
in the early life of Israel when the nation was 
called upon to live as God’s people under the 
leadership of Moses, Joshua, the judges, and 
Samuel.” He refers to the Hebrews as “a people 
that had been summoned to fulfill a great ideal 
and was struggling to realize it.” 

We who have committed ourselves to Christ and 
to the Christian way of life are also a people sum- 
moned to fulfill a great ideal, and we are strug- 
gling to realize it. A primary objective you will 
have in teaching these lessons will be to make 
each of them meaningful, not only in terms of 
greater understandings of the experiences of the 
Hebrew people, but also in terms of new insights 
and values that will give help to the members of 
your group in their endeavor to live as God’s 
people. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson is concerned with worship in 
the lives of God’s people. You will want to take 
the experiences of the Hebrews recorded in Exo- 
dus 35:20-26; 40:34-38 and extract the central 
truths from them. Then you will want to apply 
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these truths to our own times. You should hope 
that the outcome of your teaching will be a reali- 
zation of the deeper meaning of true worship and 
of the contribution each person can make to it. 
You will find a number of helpful suggestions 
in the publications for students: Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes, as well as 
in The International Lesson Annual. If you have 
access to The Interpreter’s Bible, volume 1, or The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary, you will find addi- 
tional suggestions on the Scripture passages. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The spirit of true worship 

II. Contributions of the worshiper 
III. The awareness of God’s presence 
IV. God-inspired living 


How To BEGIN 


A good way to begin will be to introduce the 
new unit, using some of the material presented 
above in the section “Introducing the Unit.” Give 
the members of your group a brief description of 
the plan and the objectives of the entire series of 
lessons and then show how today’s lesson, “When 
God’s People Worship,” fits into the picture. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The spirit of true worship 


Two excerpts from the Scripture passages for 
the lesson might be cited here as a basis for de- 
velopment of this section: (1) “. . . they came, 
every one whose heart stirred him, and every one 
whose spirit moved him, ...” and (2) “So they 
came, .. . all who were of a willing heart .. .” 

The minimum essential of true worship is the 
right spirit. People must come into the experience 
of worship willingly. They must come reverently. 
and they must come expectantly with minds and 
hearts receptive to God. Note that there is a dif- 
ference between “attending church” and experi- 
encing true worship. 

This would be a good point at which to analyze 
some of the reasons people go to church. How 
many go willingly, reverently, and expectantly? 

If yours is a typical church, you probably have 
some difficulty in establishing a mood or atmos- 
phere of worship. Perhaps you can help in doing 
something about this by showing how talking, 
looking around, or moving about noisily or aim- 
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lessly as one comes into the church detracts from 
worship—both for oneself and for others. 

It should be emphasized that moments of silence, 
the prelude, and the call to worship are all de- 
signed to help get one into the spirit of worship. 
As an aid in creating the spirit of true worship, 
many church bulletins carry a suggestion similar 
to these: “Let all the people bow in silent prayer 
upon entering the sanctuary”; or “This is our 
Father’s house. Enter prayerfully—worship rever- 
ently. Leave with a blessing.” 


II. Contributions of the worshiper 


Exodus 35: 20-26 tells what the people of Israel 
contributed to their worship. The contributions 
mentioned are in terms of personal possessions and 
personal services. The personal possessions were 
brought with “a willing heart” and the personal 
services were rendered by those “whose hearts 
were moved with ability.” This suggests that the 
motivation to give and to serve came from within. 

The giving of tithes and offerings and the ren- 
dering of service according to ability are the most 
obvious ways of contributing to a service of wor- 
ship. It should be noted, however, that not every- 
one who places money in the plate or who renders 
a special service, such as singing in the choir or 
serving as an usher, actually contributes to wor- 
ship. The determining factor is the motivation 
that prompts the action and the attitude with 
which it is performed. 

The giving of personal possessions and the ren- 
dering of personal services are not the only con- 
tributions the worshiper can make. In a very true 
sense what one gets out of a worship experience is 
dependent upon what one brings to it. 

Those who worship in our congregations come 
as they are. They bring with them their joys and 
sorrows, their pains and afflictions, their frustra- 
tions and anxieties, their sins and wickedness, 
their loves and hatreds, their prejudices and in- 
differences, their aspirations and hopes. If they 
come in the true spirit of worship, they come pre- 
senting themselves with all their human frailties 
to God, seeking forgiveness for their sins, strength 
to overcome their weaknesses, consolation for 


True worship, whether it be in a country church 
or a cathedral, should result in nobler living. 





their sorrows, relief from their afflictions, assur- 
ance for their anxieties, and encouragement in 
their aspirations and hopes. 

A true worshiper contributes himself as he par- 
ticipates wholeheartedly, inwardly or outwardly, 
in every phase of the worship service—the hymns, 
the prayers, the Scripture readings, the special 
music, and the sermon. The worship experience is 
complete when the worshiper can go away with a 
sense of having had his needs met and with a feel- 
ing of spiritual renewal and rededication. 


III. The awareness of God’s presence 


In Exodus 40: 34-38 the cloud that covered the 
tent of meeting by day and the fire in it by night 
were symbols of God’s presence. Redus (Wesley 
Quarterly) observes that “the mighty, unap- 
proachable, majestic God of Mount Sinai became 
a near and present reality—a Presence to reassure 
and guide.” 

Mountaintop experiences in which we feel es- 
pecially close to God have their place in renewing 
our spiritual energies, but they are not enough 
to keep us going in the valleys of our everyday ex- 
periences. It is through worship, whether private 
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or corporate, that God becomes an ever “near and 
vital reality” to his people. It is in the experience 
of worship that we become aware of the reality of 
his presence and hear him speak to our needs and 
conditions, giving us support and guidance. 


IV. God-inspired living 


True worship, a vital experience of God, always 
results in nobler living. The worship experience is 
never complete within itself. It finds its fulfillment 
in God-inspired living. It transforms our attitudes, 
our moral conduct, and our day-by-day dealings 
with other people. Here you may wish to be more 
specific in discussing God-inspired living as it af- 
fects our actions in certain situations—our busi- 
ness transactions, our relationships with our em- 
ployers, our home life, our community responsi- 
bilities, etc. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What can be done to make worship in our 
church school or in our church more meaningful? 

2. Why is worship, private or corporate. so es- 
sential to our present-day living? 

3. What do you think of James A. Pike’s state- 
ment, quoted by Redus, in which he says that 
worship is primarily a matter of “keeping on a 
person-to-person basis with God”? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the ideas that you have presented 
somewhat as follows: If we are to live as God’s 
people, we must truly worship him. The minimum 
essential of true worship is a right spirit. What we 
get out of worship is dependent upon what we 
bring to it. The indispensable feature of any wor- 
ship is the experience of God as an ever near and 
vital reality. True worship eventuates in God- 
inspired living, or what Father Lawrence called 
“practicing the presence of God.” 

Remind your group that on next Sunday our 
lesson topic will be “God’s People Tested.” It will 
be an occasion for our consideration of living as 
God’s people in meeting the crises of life. 


The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The biblical situation: Last Sunday’s lesson 
dealt with the relationship between God and his 
people based on moral law. This lesson deals with 
the relationship based upon ceremonial law. The 
Commandments were put in the ark, and it be- 
came a symbol of the covenant between Yahweh 
and his people of Israel. This ark was placed in a 
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For Your Reading* 


The Books of the Law, by Walter G. Williams 
(“A Guide to the Bible” Series). Abing- 
don Press. $1. 

A Survey of the Old Testament, by W. W. 
Sloan. Abingdon Press. $3.50. 

Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by 
E. W. Heaton. Scribner’s Sons. $3.95. 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne. The 
Macmillan Company. $3. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 1 and 2. 
Abingdon Press. $8.75 per volume. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











central position in the sanctuary. The ceremony 
kept alive the sensitivity of people to God. It was 
their means of serving God, the King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 

Throughout the history of Israel the prophets 
called people to a new implication of the moral 
law for their lives. The priests kept alive those 
sacred acts of deliverance which God had be- 
stowed upon the people of Israel, and they called 
upon the people to worship God in the Temple. 

In the Hebrew religion the Passover represents 
the festival of deliverance. In the Christian re- 
ligion the Lord’s Supper commemorates our de- 
liverance from evil that we have received through 
Christ. 


Questions for discussion: 


1. Speaking of worship, Dean Speery, of Har- 
vard, once said: “We need to cease talking about 
ourselves and to talk to God.” What did he mean? 
In your opinion what is the difference between 
church attendance and congregational worship? 

In your opinion, where is worship in your 
church the weakest? 

2. Why do we worship God? What was the basis 
of Hebrew worship? What are the reasons for 
Christians to worship God? 

3. Methodism belongs to the free church and 
the evangelical tradition. What are the essential 
elements of worship in this tradition? 

How does public and private worship give di- 
rection to our daily lives? 

Procedures in the group: Let the leader select 
a number of persons who will work with small 
groups of class members on Sunday. During 
the week these persons will meet and go over the 
biblical resources and indicate some of the in- 
sights they gained therefrom. Assign each leader 
one set of questions to discuss with class mem- 
bers. 

On Sunday these leaders will meet with mem- 
bers of the class at the beginning of the session to 
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explore these questions and discuss them in small 
groups. Let the members assemble in small groups 
with the designated leaders. Each leader would 
take up the questions assigned to his group. He 
would appoint one person to be the recorder of 
their answers and report back to the large group. 
In ten to twelve minutes he would lead the group 
in reading the biblical resources, the lesson ma- 
terials, and in discussing the cluster of questions 
assigned to him. The group would then formulate 
its best ideas for the report. 

The leader would ask the whole class to re- 
assemble and would then call upon those groups 
that were discussing answers to the first group of 
questions. As each one reports, ask another per- 
son in the class to act as a summarizer and bring 
together the best ideas that all these groups have 
produced. After each report, there may be further 
discussion for clarification, for additional sugges- 
tions, for relevant insights. As all the answers to 
the first group of questions are reported, ask the 
summarizer to indicate the major ideas reported, 
not his own opinion but from the standpoint of 
what the group said. 

Proceed with the reporting of those groups that 
were answering the second group of questions. 
Clarify and apply as each group reports, en- 
couraging all the members of the group to par- 
ticipate. Likewise, ask another person to sum- 
marize the main points which have been reported. 

Again ask the third group of leaders to report 
their insights concerning their group of questions. 
This would be followed by the summarizer once 
again. 

This lesson should naturally be concluded with 
a worship experience in which we would both 
celebrate what God has done for us and assume 
our responsibilities for advancing his will and 
way of life in the world. Appoint a committee 
early to prepare this. Conclude your study with 
this worship service in the class. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* According to the Florida Supreme Court, the 
residence of a minister is not considered a sacred 
building. 

According to the jurists who made the ruling, 
a parsonage doesn’t differ from any other resi- 
dence. Therefore, the court reversed the decision 
of a circuit court judge who had denied a liquor 
license to a business operated within five hundred 
feet of a minister’s residence. 

It is the special services of public worship held 
in a church building that serve to set it apart 
from all other buildings. 








’ Much worship is formal, precise, - ritualistic. 
This is true even of the hale-and hearty revival 
meeting, whose services follow an inflexible pat- 
tern. 

Not all worship follows rigid paths, however. 

Perhaps you remember the Benny Hooper 
story from Manorville, New York. After falling 
into a well, little Benny seemed doomed. Though 
they thought it all but useless, volunteers dug a 
tunnel in an attempt to save the trapped boy. 

He was first reached by Sam Woodson, a build- 
ing contractor. Exhausted after the long ordeal 
of digging, Woodson reached the boy just as new 
piles of sand caved upon them. 

“I grabbed him just as he gave a little cry,” 
Woodson recalled later. “I held to him and took 
the coat off his head. He started to groan. 

“TI didn’t have a chance to talk to him. I talked 
to God.” 

Do you consider the gallant Negro’s “talking to 
God” an act of worship ... or not? 


’ Any attempt to change patterns of formal wor- 
ship is likely to meet powerful resistance. Some 
Protestant congregations refuse to permit a 
burnished bronze cross in the sanctuary while 
proudly displaying a neon cross outside the place 
of worship. Other Christians, equally devout, like 
worship that includes a cross, candles, and 
formally dressed altar boys. 

No matter what the pattern of your community, 
many local persons are likely to take the position 
that “the way we’ve done it in the past is the right 
way.” Any change whatever may be regarded 
with suspicion. (Such resistance to new ways is 
not limited to the church, however.) 

Part of the mark of maturity is willingness to 
make changes in one’s pattern of life, to experi- 
ment with the new even though the old may be 
highly cherished! 


% Donn Moomaw, All-American linebacker at 
U.C.L.A. in 1951 and 1952, has been termed a 
“missionary on the gridiron.” Writing in motive, 
Henry Koestline recently quoted him as telling 
three hundred high-school and college athletes: 

“You are witnesses to your teammates, to the 
fans, to your classmates. You have an opportunity 
to reach people your minister can never reach.” 

Acceptance or rejection of this viewpoint will 
rest on one’s judgment concerning the variety of 
ways by which a worshiper may “ascribe to the 
Lord the glory due his name.” 


~ An increasing number of magazine articles and 
advertisements deals with the subject of atomic 
power. Nuclear fission produces power by utilizing 
old materials—resources always available to men, 
but never put to work until our own epoch. 

Worship is power. Worship can unleash new 
dynamic from old groups who yield themselves to 
God. 
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God’s People Tested 





The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Numbers 13:17 through 
14: 45. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Life is full of situations requiring levelheaded- 
ness, courage, and unwavering faith. If we are to 
live as God’s people, we must learn to meet the 
challenge of such occasions. Today’s lesson is 
based on such a situation, taken from the experi- 
ences of the Hebrew people in their approach to 
the Promised Land. In teaching it you will want 
to note that the fear and hesitation that char- 
acterized the Hebrews’ response to the situation is 
one of our failings in our response to the high 
goals to which God calls us. Moreover, you will 
want to impress the members of your group with 
the realization that Christian living, living as 
God’s people, requires faith and action. 

Wesley Quarterly contains a very helpful treat- 
ment of this lesson with the emphasis placed 
upon the need for “creative, daring, high-minded 
men of superior faith” along the frontiers of the 
modern world. In Adult Student, the lesson is 
built around the paralyzing effect of discourage- 
ment and the need for a faith resulting in action. 
Additional help may be obtained from Epworth 
Notes, The International Lesson Annual, The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary, and The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible. Volume 2. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Times that try men’s souls 
II. Our estimate of the situation 
III. The need for men of faith 
IV. Faith and action 


How to BEGIN 


A good way to begin would be to give a brief 
resumé of the biblical passages, Numbers 13:30 
through 14:3, 19-24. Call attention to the fact 
that in their journey from Egypt to the Promised 
Land, the Hebrews under the leadership of Moses 
had already come through many hardships while 
experiencing many great moments. 
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The Spies and the Grapes 


At the time of the incident recorded in today’s 
lesson, they stood on the verge of attaining their 
goal. Before entering foolheartedly into the new 
land, Moses had decided to send out twelve scouts 
to look over the new territory. They brought back 
a huge cluster of grapes and reported quite favor- 
ably on the desirability of the land. “It flows with 
milk and honey,” they all agreed. 

There was also agreement on the strength of 
the opposition. The land was heavily defended, the 
people were strong, and the terrain of the land 
provided a natural defense against invaders. Dis- 
agreement arose, however, over the question of 
what the Hebrews should do. This disagreement 
and its consequences supply the biblical back- 
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ground for today’s lesson on testing God’s people. 
Caleb, of the tribe of Judah, advised immediate 
action, saying, “Let us go up at once, and occupy 
it; for we are well able to overcome it.” The others, 
Joshua excluded, argued against Caleb’s advice. 
“We are not able to go up against the people; for 
they are stronger than we.” The people were dis- 
traught and disheartened. They raised a loud cry 
against Moses and Aaron and longed for Egypt. 

All this was indicative of an immature and in- 
constant faith. Moses prayed to God that he par- 
don his people for their unfaithfulness. This God 
did, but he warned Moses that the people would 
suffer the natural consequences of their infidelity. 
All except Caleb and Joshua would be consigned 
to forty years of wandering in the wilderness and 
would not be allowed to enter the Promised Land. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Times that try men’s souls 


Redus (Wesley Quarterly) points out “The 
story of the Hebrew’s experience in the wilder- 
ness tells us how they faced crisis after crisis, fear- 
ful of the unknown future and willing to settle for 
an unsatisfactory past.” Thomas Paine’s comment, 
“These are the times that try men’s souls,” has its 
counterpart in every generation. Today the souls 
of individuals and of nations are being tried. The 
faith of God’s people is threatened. 

Our civilization stands on the threshold of a 
great new era. Scientific discoveries and techno- 
logical developments of the past few years give 
promise of a new and glorious day for all mankind. 
At the same time our civilization groans and fal- 
ters under the impact of tensions and frustrations, 
fears and anxieties. Meanwhile, our energies and 
resources are misspent and wasted as they are 
directed toward divisive and destructive goals. 
You might list here some symptoms of the tensions 
and fears of our times—international, economic, 
and racial unrest; cold wars and feverish arms and 
munitions races; crime and moral laxity; juvenile 
delinquency and family instability, etc. 

In such times faith is threatened as people yield 
their loyalty to false gods, seek inferior values, and 
put their trust in false hopes. You might mention 
here some false gods or “isms” of our times such as 
communism, fascism, racism, materialism, scien- 
tism, humanism, enchant, and the like. Truly, 
“These are times that try men’s souls.” 


II. Our estimate of the situation 


“Estimate of the situation” in military language 
refers to the commander’s systematic analysis of 
the circumstances of a situation for the purpose 
of determining his course of action. A com- 
mander’s estimate of the situation includes a state- 
ment of objectives, an analysis of resources and 
capabilities of the enemy and of his own forces, 
a weighing of alternative courses of action, and 
his own decision. 

In our biblical background for today’s lesson the 





majority estimate of the situation was somewhat 
as follows: 

Objective: the Promised Land, “a land flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

Enemy capabilities: strong natural defenses, 
“a land that devours its inhabitants”; inhabitants, 
“men of great stature,” “stronger than we.” 

Own capabilities: “we seemed to ourselves like 
grasshoppers, and so we seemed to them.” 

Decision: “We are not able to go up against the 
people.” 

Caleb’s estimate of the situation was identical 
with respect to the objective and the enemy capa- 
bilities. It differed, however, with respect to their 
own capabilities. “. .. we are well able to over- 
come it,” he declared. Consequently, his was also 
a different decision: “Let us go up at once, and 
occupy it...” 

What made the difference? The others had 
underestimated their own capabilities because 
they had reckoned without their faith in God. 
It should be noted here that neither individuals 
nor peoples ever muster their full strength until 
they have laid hold of the resources of a vital and 
unfaltering faith. 

Caleb was not just a visionary idealist; he was 
a man of true faith. He recognized all the diffi- 
culties in the situation, but he was also aware 
of his own people’s resources. 


III. The need for men of faith 


The memory selection (Hebrews 3:7-8) reads: 


Today, when you hear his voice, 
Do not harden your hearts as in the rebellion, 
On the day of testing in the wilderness. 


Times of decisive moment like those in which 
we are living require “creative, daring, high- 
minded men of superior faith.” It is an unassail- 
able fact that.the more advanced a civilization be- 
comes, the more necessary it becomes to have a 
strong, positive faith, a loyalty to One who is suffi- 
cient to meet our needs, and a commitment to ade- 
quate goals and purposes underlying our culture. 

The great voices of our day agree that we face 
a cultural crisis and that the cause of the crisis is 
our spiritual weakness and inertia. They also 
agree that the only satisfactory remedy lies in a 
revival of and a reaffirmation of faith. 

Says Elton Trueblood, philosopher, formerly 
adviser to President Dwight D. Eisenhower on 
spiritual affairs: “This is the predicament of 
Western man. He has built up a complex situation, 
but he may lose it because, in his proud hour of 
achievement, he has so largely lost or never de- 
veloped the inner resources that are needed to 
keep a possible boon from becoming a calamity.” 
“If we could put the same keen intelligence and 
careful judgment into the revival of faith and the 
discovery of the proper objects of faith that we 
now put into the production of magnificent ma- 
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chines, man’s life on this earth might come into 
a new and glorious day.” ! 


IV. Faith and action 


“Let us go up at once, and occupy it” is the 
typical attitude of men of faith like Caleb. A man 
of faith is a man of action. Illustrations are numer- 
ous. The eleventh chapter of the Book of Hebrews 
contains a partial list of Old Testament men of 
faith. Whom would you add to this list from the 
Old Testament, the New Testament, and the his- 
tory of the Christian church? Can you find one 
where great faith is not coupled with mighty 
deeds? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Faith compels action, but how can we be 
assured what action is best? What elements go 
into a valid estimate of the situation that may 
be used as a basis for decision? 

2. What would happen if our nation, instead 
of trying to outstrip all other nations in military 
strength, in missile and satellite production, or in 
technological developments, should try to outdo 
other nations in the area of faith and spiritual pre- 
paredness? 


In CLOSING 


This lesson may leave the members of your 
class with a feeling of futility. What can one per- 
son do when the problem is so vast? 

There is a Chinese proverb that says, “It is bet- 
ter to light a candle than to curse the darkness.” 
Every individual, however great or however 
small, can light candles of faith to shed light and 
dispel darkness wherever he happens to be. 
Knowing the members of the class as you do, you 
will be in a position to put this thought in such a 
way as to make it persuasively real to each one 
in his own sphere of activity and influence. 


fas The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The biblical situation: This lesson describes the 
way in which the wandering Hebrews came to 
the border of southern Canaan, halted, and sent 
reconnaissance squads into the land. When these 
men reported on the strength of the Canaanite 
cities, the courage of the Hebrews failed. 

God’s promise stands out in sharp contrast to 
human inability to trust God when risk and ad- 
venture are involved. Faith is more than an or- 
thodox formulation of belief. Faith involves trust 


1 From The Predicament of Modern Man, by Elton Trueblood, 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. Used by permission. 
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in God’s power, God’s guidance, and in God's 
rulership over human history. The Hebrews 
could not enter the Promised Land, although they 
were on the threshold of it, because they lacked 
the courage to take the risks of faith, cross the 
frontiers of life, and confront new obstacles. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. What were the major causes of the fears 
among the Hebrews? What are the causes of fear 
among people in our time? Why do we fear the 
future? 

2. What do we believe about the relationship 
of God to human history? How do you go about 
discovering what is God’s will for you? Can a 
nation discover and do the will of God? 

3. What happens when we fail to take the risks 
of adventuring on what we believe is God’s will? 
What happens when we fail to move? What are 
the perils of conformity in a day when people are 
swayed by their fears? 

Procedures for the group: Meet with four mem- 
bers of the class sometime during the week. Go 
over the lesson materials. Ask these four persons 
to play the roles of individuals returning from a 
trip into Canaan. Two of them will play the role 
of Caleb and Joshua, who are in favor of putting 
their trust in God and adventuring into the new 
land. Two individuais will play the part of those 
who are filled with fear, referring to the formid- 
able power of the Canaanites who now live in 
cities in contrast to the Hebrews who are wan- 
dering nomads living in tents. Develop the strug- 
gle between the men who are filled with faith 
and the men who are filled with fears. 

Ask these persons to begin the Sunday session 
by role playing the trip back to Canaan after they 
had spied out the land. Let them talk freely and 
spontaneously. Their objective is to clarify the 
biblical background, to express the fears and the 
faith of these men. Ask them to conclude by hav- 
ing one side indicate that the people of Israel 
should not go into the Promised Land at this time. 
Have the other side indicate that they should put 
their trust in God and go now. At this point cease 
the role playing. 

Divide the members of the class into small 
groups, about six in each. Some of these groups 
would discuss the first set of questions. These 
questions may be typewritten and handed out, 
one to a person. Or these questions may be writ- 
ten on a blackboard and placed before the group. 
Similarly assign the second set of questions to 
several other groups. Likewise, assign the third 
set of questions. 

Ask the groups to use the Bible, the printed 
resource material, their own experience, and to 
work out solutions to these problems. If the leader 
wants to make the questions more specific, he may 
divide up the clusters of questions and give just 
one question to each group. This would be easier, 
if there are enough persons in the class to do it. 

Ask each small group to appoint a recorder who 
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will take down the main points of the suggestions 
or relevant solutions. 

Reassemble the class and ask each reporter to 
bring in his information. First, report on the first 
set of questions in the sequence in which they are 
asked. If possible, allow time for members of the 
class to comment and make further observations, 
In like manner, call on persons discussing the sec- 
ond series of questions. Allow for additional com- 
ments, suggestions, or clarifications. Next, call 
for the third report. 

Appoint three persons as a listening team. One 
person will listen to all the reports related to the 
first group of questions. He will summarize these 
ideas at the end, briefly and to the point. Like- 
wise, the second person will listen to and sum- 
marize the second series. In like manner the third 
listener will listen and summarize. 

At the conclusion of the class session, each one 
of these persons would bring his summary state- 
ment to the group. 

In conclusion, you may want to have a brief 
worship experience in which we reaffirm our 
faith, sing some of the hymns concerning our faith 
in God. Conclude with a prayer for an increased 
measure of faith that will allow us not only to 
affirm our belief in God but to trust in him during 
a crisis and to seek to do his will although this 
involves adventure and risk. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* There is no guarantee of automatic success in 
an enterprise undertaken for the sake of God. For 
God has placed us in a world that includes other 
persons—who sometimes act to thwart good in- 
tentions. 

One year ago the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service of a Methodist church near Ander- 
son, South Carolina, undertook a project. At little 
Ebenezer Church, the grounds needed improve- 
ment. The women worked hard, gave sacrificially, 
and completed a program of beautification. As a 
part of it, they planted three hundred dollars’ 
worth of shrubbery. 

Then one night thieves dug up every piece of 
shrubbery and hauled it away. 

God promises that he will guide and bless his 
people. But he has never indicated that we will 
not be tried and tested, even to the limit of our 
strength. 


* Caleb was confident that his people could win 
Canaan. For he had capacity to see opportunities 
and advantages that less gifted men overlooked. 

It is always a challenge to search for both signs 





Your Home—A Household for God 


“Your Home—A Household for God” is 
the theme for the observance of National 
Family Week, May 4-11. Adult classes should 
plan early for their part in this significant 
program for strengthening the family life in 
their church and community. 











of hope and signs of trouble that are not obvious 
on the surface. Often people are tested by com- 
plex problems so close at hand that they can be 
seen only by a very sensitive observer. 

Editors of Farm Journal have called attention 
to one such problem. In a recent issue, they 
pointed out that United States military groups 
now hold some twenty-eight million acres of land 
in this country. 

That is enough, say these editors, to form a strip 
fourteen and one-half miles wide from New York 
to San Francisco. Every minute of every day for 
the past several months, military groups have 
gained an additional seven acres of land. If this 
process continues, acreage for farming and grazing 
will shrink while military posts expand. 


’ The real worth of a divine gift often is dis- 
covered only when one comes near losing it. 

At twenty-five, young Evert Stenmark was 
proud of his strong body. But he didn’t fully grasp 
the matchless wonder and marvel of life until he 
spent almost a week buried in snow. 

Evert left home in January, 1955, for a ski trip. 
He was caught by an avalanche and covered well 
above his head. Rescue did not come for seven 
days—icy, numbing, dreadful days. 

When found, he was very near death. Weeks of 
hospital care, plus operation after operation, re- 
stored him to a degree of health. Both feet were 
frozen and had to be partly amputated, so that 
he now walks with a hobble. But friends say his 
smile is more radiant than before the accident— 
for to the young Swede the very gift of life is now 
a marvel to be rediscovered every day. 


’ Lacking capacity for struggle, a man would be 
less than “made in God’s image.” Difficulties are 
ingredients in the making of real persons. 

Bernard Griffin suffered a heart attack while 
serving in Britain’s Royal Naval Air Service, dur- 
ing World War I. The young flier knew that a 
medical discharge would make it difficult or im- 
possible for him to enter the priesthood in the 
Church of England. So he concealed his illness. 

Eventually rising to the post of Archbishop of 
Westminster, Griffin never knew full health—but 
continued at his work until his death in 1957. He 
could have given up without criticism; but he 
chose to strive in spite of weakness and to grow 
in spiritual power. 
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Living by God’s Laws 


‘ee as Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Deuteronomy 6 and 11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The lesson for today stresses the point that if 
we are to live as God’s people we must live by 
God’s laws. Three weeks ago we considered God’s 
law in a nation’s life. The emphasis was placed 
upon the nature and content of the Ten Com- 
mandments as the basic law. Today you will want 
to stress the spiritual realities that make for the 
observance of God’s laws. 

You will profit greatly from reading G. Ernest 
Wright’s article on Deuteronomy in The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible, Volume 2, and also from reading the 
commentary on today’s Scripture passages. You 
will also find helpful suggestions in Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and The 
International Lesson Annual. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Law rooted in spiritual realities 
A. The attitude of reverence 
B. The motivation of love 
II. The law in everyday living 
III. The eternal choice 


How To BEGIN 


Because of the distinctiveness and the excel- 
lence of the Book of Deuteronomy, you might 
quite appropriately begin with a few observa- 
tions concerning it. In the first place it might be 
pointed out that the Book of Deuteronomy is one 
of the four Old Testament books that New Testa- 
ment writers cite most frequently. It was a favor- 
ite book of Jesus, and he quoted from it on num- 
erous occasions. His answer to each of the three 
temptations (Matthew 4:1-11) was in words 
taken directly from Deuteronomy; his statement 
of the first and greatest commandment (Matthew 
22:37; Mark 12:30; and Luke 10:27) is a quota- 
tion of Deuteronomy 6:5. 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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Its popularity with New Testament writers 
probably is because it is the only book in the Old 
Testament that contains an exposition of Israel’s 
faith. It is the “gospel” for the Hebrews, their 
message of salvation. 

The core of the Book of Deuteronomy is an 
address or sermon contained in chapters 5 through 
26 and 28. The address is divided into two parts, 
the first part being chapters 5 through 11. Chapter 
5 begins with a restatement of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The remainder of these chapters is 
a sermon or commentary on the meaning of the 
commandments. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Law rooted in spiritual realities 


The Mosaic law is not nearly so formal, so ex- 
ternal, or so legalistic as we are sometimes in- 
clined to think. The first commandment, “You 
shall have no other gods before me,” is not the 
arbitrary command of a jealous autocrat. It is but 
the proper response of a grateful people to God 
for his gracious acts in delivering them from their 
Egyptian bondage and forming them into an au- 
tonomous people. 

The bond which ties them to God is not so much 
one forged of legal compulsion as it is one induced 
by the human emotion of gratitude expressing it- 
self in reverence, love, and loyalty. The legal 
injunctions themselves are external manifesta- 
tions of inner spiritual realities. 

In Deuteronomy 6:1-3, the people are enjoined 
to revere (fear) God. The attitude of reverence 
for authority is basic to the proper observance of 
law. By and large, people will willingly obey the 
voice of authority they trust and respect, but it is 
difficult to compel compliance with the legal pro- 
nouncements of those whom they do not trust 
or respect. 

Roy L. Smith’s observations in The Internation- 
al Lesson Annual concerning the attitude of 
reverence provides suggestions for further de- 
velopment of this topic. Particularly relevant is 
the following observation: “The mounting tide 
of lawlessness within a nation is one of the first 
signs of social and political decay. Nothing can 
possibly be more alarming to a thoughtful man 
than the growing spirit of outlawry among chil- 
dren and youth. Repressive measures are of little 
avail. The one dependable corrective is the incul- 


’ cation of a profound sense of reverence.” 1 





ale From The International Lesson Annual 1958, edited by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press, 1957. 
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Moses and the tablets of Law 


The problem of disobedience to law can never 
be solved by a mere tightening up on law enforce- 
ment practices. The problem can be solved only 
by an inculcation of the spiritual reality of rever- 
ence and respect for law and for its source. 

A second spiritual reality necessary to the prop- 
er observance of law is a proper motivation. Law 
at its best is the outward manifestation of the 
spirit of love—love for God. 

The first part of our memory selection (verse 4) 
is the heart of Israel’s faith. The second part is the 
natural consequence of the first. Faith in the 
Lord as the one true God elicits the response of 
undivided and unqualified love for him. The 
corollary of love for God as the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures so clearly state (Leviticus 19:18), and as 
Jesus and the New Testament writers so well 
understood (Matthew 22:34-39, Mark 12: 28-31, 
Luke 10:25-28, Romans 13:8-9, Galatians 5:14, 
and James 2:8), is love for one’s fellow man. 

You will benefit here from reading what Redus 
has to say about the place of law in Christian liv- 
ing. Obedience to law is not a goal in itself; it is 
not a means of salvation. Christian living is living 
according to the spirit of Christ; it is positive 
action based on love for God and love for man. 
It is our spiritual immaturity, our imperfect un- 
derstanding of God’s will that makes it necessary 
to have laws to instruct us. “It is not possible to 
pursue adventurous Christian living,” says Redus, 
“without previous training in self-discipline.” 

You may wish to say something here about 
what Christians should do about laws they regard 
to be unjust in the light of their Christian con- 
victions, or you may want to make it a question 
for discussion at the end of the lesson. 


Il. The law in everyday living 


The injunction to “lay up” God’s laws “in your 
heart and in your soul,” “bind them as a sign upon 
your hand,” “teach them diligently to your chil- 
dren, and .. . talk of them when you sit in your 
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house, and when you walk by the way, and when 
you lie down, and when you rise,” “write them on 
the doorposts of your house and on your gates” 
is taken quite literally by orthodox Jews. In all 
probability, however, this is just a way of empha- 
sizing that the laws of God and the spiritual reali- 
ties in which they are rooted must be made vital 
in the whole of everyday living. 

Of particular significance is the emphasis placed 
upon their being firmly implanted in the life of 
the family and in the instruction of children. The 
home provides the most formative influence in the 
life of the child, particularly in his early years. As 
he becomes older, this influence is shared by the 
school and the church. Note how important it is 
that these institutions give priority to nurturing 
a spirit of reverence, of love, and of respect for 
and obedience to law. 


III. The eternal choice 


The privilege of living as human beings means 
that we are continually confronted with the neces- 
sity of making choices. Deuteronomy 11:26-28 
suggests that all choices inevitably boil down to 
a single choice—a choice between good and evil. 
The ultimate result of choosing the good is blessed- 
ness and true happiness; the consequence of 
choosing evil is misery and degradation. 

To live as God’s people is to live under the 
impact of a definite act of decision—a positive 
choice for God, a commitment of ultimate loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. To live for or against God is a 
choice that comes to both men and nations. This 
is the theme of James Russell Lowell’s poem, 
“Once to Every Man and Nation.” Read it in The 
Methodist Hymnal (263). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the relationship of love and law in 
Christianity? 

2. How can we understand and relate ourselves 
to God’s laws? 
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3. What should a Christian do about laws that 
he feels to be out of harmony with the spirit 
of Christ? 


In CLOSING 


In closing you might summarize the main points 
made in the lesson: (1) Law observance is rooted 
in the spiritual realities of reverence for worthy 
authority and the motive of love. 

2) Christian living is more than obedience to a 
set of rules and laws. It involves positive action 
growing out of love for God and for one’s fellow 
man. Rules and laws, however, do have a place in 
Christian living. They give us guidance as to the 
meaning of love in certain specific situations. 

3) To be effective, the laws of God and the 
spiritual realities in which they are rooted must 
be vital in the whole of everyday living. 

4) To live as God’s people, obeying God’s laws, 
is to live under the impact of a decisive commit- 
ment of one’s life to God. It is the eternal choice 
that each of us is privileged to make. Its ultimate 
consequences are nothing less than eternal 
blessedness as over against eternal damnation. 


p———The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The biblical situation: The Book of Deuteron- 
omy was probably written during the dark days 
of Manasseh, when the reformers were perse- 
cuted, and had been hidden for safety in the Tem- 
ple. It was found during the reign of Josiah (622 
B.c.). It represented the coded law of the religious 
reformers—the prophetic movement. While the 
Temple was being repaired, “The book of the 
law” was discovered by Hilkiah, the high priest. 
It was taken to King Josiah, who, upon reading it, 
ordered that the religion of Israel should be 
changed in keeping with the law. Priest and 
prophet, including Jeremiah, welcomed these re- 
forms. (See 2 Kings 22 and 23.) 

In the chapters we are studying today, there 
is an explanation of the meaning of the cove- 
nant which Josiah’s reforms restored between God 
and Israel. It is a valid summary of God’s will for 
Israel. In contrast to the people of Canaan, who 
believed in many gods, the people of Israel be- 
lieved in one God. They are summoned to have 
a singlemindedness toward God. 

No divided loyalty will be tolerated here. They 
are to love God with their whole beings, heart, 
soul, and mind. The heart was believed to be the 
mainspring for the emotions, and the soul was be- 
lieved to be that vital ingredient that gives vigor 
to life. Thus, one is summoned to love God with 
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his mind and his will, with his vitality and with 
his strength. This is called the Hebrew Shema. 
You will recall that Jesus referred to it and used 
it. Apparently he would have said it every day. 


Questions for discussion: 

1. What is the relationship between the attitude 
of love toward God and observing the law in the 
Book of Deuteronomy? Does love compel us to go 
beyond our own church in sharing with others? 

2. What is the relationship between keeping the 
moral law and entering the Promised Land, as 
defined in the Book of Deuteronomy? What forms 
of idolatry lured the Hebrews? What forms of 
idolatry tend to lessen our loyalty toward one 
God? Should this church be serving others who 
are not members of it? 

3. What is our obligation in keeping alive our 
relationship to God? What are we to do in our 
families in the church? In our own personal lives? 
In starting new churches? 

Procedures for the group: Let’s begin by hav- 
ing a person read Deuteronomy 6:1-3 and 11:18- 
21. 

Second, ask someone to lead the group in a 
prayer in which we seek to renew a right relation- 
ship to God and to increase our loyalty to him 
with our whole heart, mind, soul, and strength. 

Third, let the leader interpret the biblical back- 
ground of the lesson passages. Read The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible, Volume 2, pages 321-323 and 326-329, 
or some other adequate commentary. Conclude 
with the implications of this lesson for renewal 
of our relationships to God and the keeping and 
teaching of his moral law. 

Continue by asking three members of the class 
to role play this situation: A committee has been 
selected to study a situation in which your church 
needs to assist another church in the community 
in getting started. This calls for giving not only 
money but also time to help this suburban church 
get under way. Some class members would have 
to go and teach. Others would have to visit per- 
sons to recruit new members. Some may have 
to work with children. One member of the com- 
mittee is for this project, another is against it—he 
thinks one’s obligation is to stay at home and 
take care of his own church. A third member is 
undecided. 

After each one has spoken two or three times, 
let the leader interrupt and say, “This question 
would call for a change in our church. How should 
we decide it?” 

Divide the class into small buzz groups. Ask 
one section to talk with their neighbors—two or 
three persons together—about the relation of law 
and love in this chapter. Does love impel us to 
go beyond the circle of our own church in shar- 
ing our faith with others? 

Another group of folks would work on the 
question: Are we in this church keeping our rela- 
tionship to God sensitive and alert when we at- 
tend its services and support this church? Is there 
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a greater obligation for us to be on a mission our- 
selves? 

Ask a third group of persons to discuss the 
question, What is our obligation toward teaching 
the moral law and sharing our faith with others 
who are not of our household? 

After a few minutes of discussion, reassemble 
the class and open up these questions for further 
discussion in the light of the conversation in the 
small groups. 

You may want to conclude this session by ap- 
pointing some research committees to find out 
what churches are being developed in your district 
or what churches may need to be strengthened 
and supported by your help. 

Secondly, you may want to take some action 
and send a committee to your commission on edu- 
cation or the commission on evangelism, asking 
them to work out a plan of action for your church 
and to submit it to the classes and groups. 

Thirdly, you may want to send some recom- 
mendations to the committee on family life in 
your church, asking them to revitalize their pro- 
gram and to work out some specific suggestions 
for the improvement of worship in the home and 
the teaching of parents in the home. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Loyalty to details of scriptural laws is not quite 
the same thing as devotion to the principles from 
which they come. Many folk compromise when 
adherence to a principle becomes difficult. 

That was not the case with Jacqueline Cezanne 
of New York. Handed a parking ticket, she in- 
sisted that she was not guilty. For she had placed 
several coins in a defective parking meter, then 
placed a paper over it to show it out of order. 
Ticketed, she employed an attorney to fight the 
case. It cost her three hundred dollars to win her 
point. 

“T’d do it again,” she was quoted as saying. “In 
fact, I’d have gone to jail rather than pay that 
fine. People ought to assert their rights.” Whether 
you agree with her or not, how far do you feel 
folk should go in defending principles of God’s 
laws? 


The allegiance demanded in the memory selec- 
tion is full and complete. There is no compromise 
whatever in it. 

Too often, modern Americans take their religion 
with nonchalance and reserve their zeal for busi- 
ness and professional life. Banks, for example, are 
no longer sedate and formal. Drive-in windows 





Living as God’s People 


The June lessons in the International Les- 
son Series will conclude the unit on “Living 
as God’s People.” These studies will be based 
on Scripture passages from Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua, Judges, and 1 Samuel. 

The weekly topics are: 


June 1: Leadership Requires Character 
June 8: A People Must Choose 

June 15: The Times of the Judges 
June 22: Wasting God-given Strength 
June 29: Called to Speak for God 











are just a token of the revolution that has been 
taking place. Many big banks now advertise 
“twenty-eight different types of customer service” 
or a similar slogan. 

While professing full and complete loyalty to 
God, many a church organization has less zeal 
than a modern bank. Refusing to adopt new 
methods and to try radical approaches, religious 
groups may wither and die because they are not 
willing to risk the unconventional. 


‘ God’s laws do not operate as rapidly as we 
sometimes wish—but they are inflexible. This is 
vividly demonstrated in the stories of men and 
women who gain prosperity through questionable 
methods but who keep it for years. 

Belle Hutchins was such a person. Long noted 
as “queen of speakeasy era,” she did not have a 
short and poverty-stricken life as punishment for 
indulgence and appeal to the sensual. Instead, she 
lived to be ninety-two and never suffered for 
material things. 

When she died a few months ago, one of the 
wreaths bore the card: “From your friends at 
Red’s bar.” According to newspaper accounts of 
the funeral, not one relative was present for the 
burial, and precisely three friends stood in the 
rain as her body was interred in Greenwood 
Cemetery. 


’ In the demands made by God upon his people, 
there are no conditions or exceptions. Anything 
less than full and complete obedience is no obedi- 
ence at all. 

So the law of God is like the iron lung in which 
a paralyzed man lies: Even a slight interruption 
or change in the system will render the whole use- 
less. Fred Snite once testified, “I live in dread 
that a bird might perch on a wire and break a 
connection for even a few seconds.” 

Any break is a major one under such condi- 
tions. That is the viewpoint of the law of Moses: 
There are no small transgressions against God, for 
God eagerly strives to win man’s complete and un- 
conditional loyalty. 
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By ROLFE LANIER HUNT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Bible Ex- 
plained” and “The Group in Action” will have 
additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Start a collection of clippings from newspapers 
and magazines, both for your own information 
and for demonstration of general interest in 
subject to the class. See pages 37 and 48 for ad- 
ditional resources of books, films, and recordings. 

In areas where Negro-white relationships are 
important, helpful materials are available from 
the Southern Regional Council, 63 Auburn Ave- 
nue, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia. Sendfor the kit of 
materials for use in church-studygroups ($1). 

But the Bible should be the main source of 
materials for this study. A man’s word rules in 
his own house—let God’s word rule in his house, 
the church. Recent translations are helpful; com- 
pare Acts 17:26 in the King James Version with 
that in the Revised Standard: “And he made from 
one every nation of men to live on all the face of 
the earth, having determined allotted periods and 
the boundaries of their habitation . . .” 

See the article on page 1, “The Bible Speaks on 
Race.” 

The aim of this four-session unit is to help adults 
understand, accept, and apply the fundamental 
teaching and spirit of Christ—best known to us 
through the Scriptures—regarding human rela- 
tions in all areas of life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Our subject is varied 
II. Definitions 





Mr. Hunt is Executive Director, Department of Religion 
and Public Education, National Council of Churches of 
Christ in U.S.A. 
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III. An inclusive study 
IV. Christ and forgiveness versus a curse 


To BEGIN 


Display some of your clippings from newspapers 
and magazines to show the timeliness of the study. 
Read some of the headlines to show the variety of 
aspects covered. If you have ordered additional 
resource material, you may want to refer to it. 


How To PROocEED 
I. Our subject is varied 


Note that the term “race relations” means dif- 
ferent things depending on geographic location 
in the United States. On the Pacific Coast, toward 
the north, the problem is whites versus Oriental 
immigrants. As you move toward Southern Cali- 
fornia, those problems merge into others, whites 
versus Indians and Mexican immigrants of mixed 
ancestry; these problems are felt all the way 
across to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Integration of the native Indian in education 
and in business is the problem of many mid- 
continent areas. (In some of those sections, it will 
be important to compare Mormon doctrines with 
those of Christianity. Teachers will wish to consult 
the Book of Mormon.) In southeastern states, the 
major issue is in Negro-white relationships. The 
same is true of most cities in northern United 
States, plus complications brought by Puerto 
Ricans, who also have language problems. 


II. Definitions 


Turn next to the title of the unit, “Christ, the 
Church, and Race.” 

What to you is Christ? Tell what Jesus means 
to you. He is Savior, Redeemer, the unique revela- 
tion of God. Through Jesus we see God. Jesus has 
the word of life, and his word applies to race re- 
lations as to every other phase of life. Every part 
of life must acknowledge his lordship. 

What to you is the Church? When you joined 
The Methodist Church, you joined the Church 
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universal. The Church is the fellowship of the 
redeemed, those accepting Christ as Lord—mem- 
bers of all races of men have found in Jesus their 
Lord and Savior. 

The Church is the body of Christ. The Church 
is not the four walls which house us, but it is in 
us, the people. The Church is in action wherever 
Christian men go to work or play. 

The Church is not only local, but state, national, 
world-wide. It includes not only saints of the 
present, but saints of the past and of the future. 

What is a “race”? Take your dictionary defini- 
tions. How many races are there? According to 
the anthropologists consulted, claims vary from 
2 to 165 races of mankind. Which definition will 
you take? Consider legal definitions in states hav- 
ing laws on the subject. One state, for example, 
says that any person having one eighth Negro 
blood is to be counted a Negro. Compare with Nazi 
definitions of the master race—no person whose 
great-grandparent was Jewish could be counted 
a member of Hitler’s chosen. 

Further consider aspects of definition of race: 
Is the term “Jew” a racial term? Anybody can be 
converted to Judaism; the Bible gives the story 
of Ruth who became a Jew. In China and in 
Africa persons have become Jews. You are 
eligible for conversion to Judaism, no matter who 
you are. 

Language, culture, economic or social status, 
occupations, are often confused with race differ- 
ences. Intelligence is not the mark of race; in- 
dividuals of all races range from idiots to geniuses. 
Race is the mark of the hereditary—and there- 
fore subject to all the arguments about which is 
more powerful, heredity or environment. 

For purposes of this unit, accept one dictionary 
definition of “race,” such as “A division of man- 
kind possessing constant traits, transmissible by 
descent, sufficient to characterize it as a distinct 
human type.” Note that the term includes many 
people. Within the white race, for example, are 
persons honest and dishonest, saints and thieves, 
clean and dirty, intelligent and stupid, rich and 
poor, industrious and lazy. 

“Christ, the Church, and Race” is our theme. 
Our study is to learn the mind of Christ for his 
Church in the matter of race. In that effort, we 
study the Bible. 


III. An inclusive study 


Note that this study will be undertaken in 
Methodist churches with congregations that may 
be all-white, all-Indian, all-Negro, all-Nisei, or 
others, plus mixtures of all. Can these be ex- 
pected to find the same things in the Bible? Is 
their Christ the same? Does the same Holy Spirit 
work with all? Do they see God the same? Does 
God love them all equally? Is there any for whom 
Christ did not die? 

For example, I am a son of a mother who legally 
owned a slave given to her at birth, legally 
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freed at the age of three. My generation is the 
fifth of a Georgia family started by a Revolu- 
tionary ancestor who claimed bounty lands as a 
veteran. I was told these circumstances of my 
father’s birth: 

“Your father was born during the siege of At- 
lanta; his father had a bullet there. Your grand- 
mother was alone on the farm with her mother, 
when Sherman marched through Georgia. Your 
grandmother was heavy with the child who was 
to be your father when the Yankee soldiers came. 
They took over the house and everything. They 
took all the hogs on the place and butchered them 
on the polished oak table in the parlor. After 
feasting, they took the horses and mules and 
wagons, and hauled off all the corn in the barn, 
which was then burned. They left nothing to eat.” 

Emotional reactions come quickly to persons 
after such experiences. Our family counted Gen- 
eral Sherman an authority when he said, “War is 
hell.” 

But those of us who would call on the name of 
Christ have an experience with Christ, too. If we 
are faithful to truth, the Holy Spirit can lead us. 
Our question is not, What do I want? but, What 
does God want his Church to be and do? 

Christians accept Jesus Christ as divine Lord 
and Savior. What he had to say takes precedence 
over anything else, we believe, for through him in 
a special way we can know God. Over and over 
Jesus had occasion to say, “You have heard it was 
said to the men of old,... But I say to you...” 
(for example, Matthew 5:21, 38.) We who read 
the Old Testament, seeking to know and do God’s 
will, read it in the light of what Jesus was, what he 
said and did. We seek the Christian way in human 
relations, as our title indicates. 

Turn to “Christian Beliefs” in Adult Student. 
That section emphasizes such truths as— 

1. God is Creator, Father. 

2. Christ came to save all men. 

3. Man has eternal worth. 

4. The church is the body of Christ, the fellow- 
ship of the redeemed accepting Christ. 

Or take the daily Bible readings one by one, 
and draw such truths from their reading. The 
discussion questions below and the guidance in 
Adult Student will be of assistance in this plan. 


IV. Christ and forgiveness versus a curse 


The last of the Scripture passages warrants at- 
tention. It was cited by advocates of the cause to 
justify slavery, to argue that a curse rests on a 
race. Those who read the ninth chapter of Genesis 
should read through the next chapter, to discover 
whether the curse of drunken Noah took effect. 
The roll of Canaan’s descendants is a roll of honor; 
he was the founder of nations and ruled a wide 
area. 

The Bible story recalls to me an incident during 
my first year as a high-school football coach. Our 
team at Winona, Mississippi, very much wanted 
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to win the Thanksgiving Day game from Grenada. 
We had scored a touchdown. Grenada had made a 
touchdown. Neither of us made the extra point. 
The score was 6-6 in the last quarter. Grenada had 
the ball in midfield. They were running a long end 
run toward those of us in the stands, and it seemed 
the ball carrier might get away. Out from the 
stands jumped a man who ran out on the field! 
Our team’s safety man tackled the runner and 
brought him to the ground just before the extra 
man reached them. 

The teams were thrown in confusion, the stands 
were howling. The referee looked to the home 
bench—the home coach is by rule responsible for 
order on the home grounds. Under Mississippi law 
of the time, the teacher on the school grounds had 
police powers to maintain order. So out I went. 

When I got to the melee, I discovered in the 
center a youth unknown to me. I could smell the 
sour whisky on him before he said a word. 

“Lem’me at ’em, Coach!” he said. “I can hold 
’em!”’ 

But I had to remove him from the field so the 
game could go on. He did not wish to go. So I 
put an arm around him and “helped” him from 
the field. He still did not wish to go and said so 
profanely. As he was marched from the field, the 
youth said, over and over, “Damn your soul to 
hell! Damn—your soul—t’ ’ell!” 

Would God honor the prayer of the drunken 
youth and condemn to hell the coach trying to 
do his lawful duty? Would you say the curse was 
more likely to hurt the coach or the youth? Did 
his words carry the spirits of alcohol or the Spirit 
of God? 

We have like problems in evaluating the curse 
of Noah. Noah’s curse was directed not at Ham, 
counted at fault, but at one of Ham’s sons, Canaan. 
This is contrary to the justice taught in the Old 
Testament. Ezekiel, for example, said, “The soul 
that sins shall die. The son shall not suffer for the 


iniquity of the father, nor the father for the in- 
iquity of the son” (Ezekiel 18:20). 

Noah’s conduct was far short of the Law, still 
further short of the Christian revelation. Compare 
his action with that of Jesus on the cross. Would 
Jesus say with Noah, “I'll get even!”? No, his 
prayer was, “Father, forgive!” Christians should 
follow their Christ. 

The Scripture story is a challenge to us to see 
what God can do, even using a man as faulty as 
Noah. If we yield what we have to God, God may 
have a wonder to work through us! 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you believe the image of God is in every 
man? 

2. The Scriptures describe a common ancestry 
for all men. What consequences flow from belief 
that all men are descended from one source? Does 
this provide firm basis for pride of race? Have we 
a common destiny as well as a common origin? 

3. Does the commission to man (Genesis 1:26) 
include the right to have dominion over man, or is 
it limited to lower forms of life? 

4. In the light of Galatians 3:26, do Christians of 
different races stand in different status before 
God? 

5. Why does Jesus say the second command- 
ment, to love your neighbor, is like the first, to 
love God? (Matthew 22: 34-40.) Can one be done 
without the other? — 

6. Do you believe a curse affects more the fate 
of the man who utters it, or more the man against 
whom it is directed? 


In CLOSING 


Close with the Lord’s Prayer, after noting that 
by it we are asked to forgive persons of our own 
race as well as others, so that we may know the 
forgiveness of God. 


Some of the study books prepared for use with the national missions study theme. 
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By EVERETT TILSON 


These comments on biblical material will be 
helpful in connection with both “The Leader in 
Action” and “The Group in Action.” 


Walzer (Adult Student) makes some helpful 
comments on the biblical passages which have im- 
mediate relevance for this study. But more needs 
to be said about Genesis 9 and 10, if only because 
these two chapters have been cited so often in 
defense of racial discrimination. 

In his pamphlet A Christian View on Segrega- 
tion, G. T. Gillespie cites Genesis as proof that “ 
all-wise Providence ... is... responsible for the 
segregation of racial groups across the centuries 
and in our time.” The use of this passage in sup- 
port of such an argument rests on these three as- 
sumptions: (1) God opposes all population move- 
ments. (2) The descendants of these three groups 
of men have remained within the designated 
boundaries through all subsequent generations. 
(3) The heads of these three groups of people are 
direct forefathers of three distinct racial groups. 
Does the Bible support these assumptions? 

Let us begin with the assumption of divine 
opposition to all movements of peoples. What. does 
the Bible say about this notion? To put it mildly, it 
perforates it, syllable by syllable: Hardly a book 
of the Bible fails to record the movement of one 
people or another into a new homeland. What is 
more, as often as not, God himself inspires and 
directs such a movement. 

For example, we read in Deuteronomy: 
the Lorp brought us out of Egypt with a ieee 
hand; and the Lorn... clears away many nations 
before you” (Deuteconony 6:21: 7:2). 

The first two chapters of Amos credit God with 
the rise and fall of numerous nations. According 
to Amos, God does not give a land to any people 
on a permanent basis. When the people turn from 
God, they surrender all claim to their land. More- 
over, says Amos, God can and will take it from 
them, leaving them without land or hope. While 
the New Testament does offer a hope not to be 
found in Amos, it nowhere implies or suggests the 
inalienable right of any people to any particular 
spot on the map. 

The second assumption cannot long survive 
critical examination by the careful student of 
history and geography. Men may question the 
divine attitude toward population shifts from one 
continent to another, but they can hardly ques- 
tion that such intercontinental movements actual- 
ly occurred. Many Jews forsook Asia for Europe; 
many Africans, with or without their consent, 
have become inhabitants of North America; then, 
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despite the alleged superiority of Europeans, many 
Europeans have sought an asylum in Asia. 

This brings us to the third and final question 
that we must ask concerning the interpretation 
of this passage in support of racial discrimination. 
Were Japheth, Ham, and Shem the forefathers of 
distinct racial groups? The text does not say so. 
In fact, no word in the passage even connotes the 
idea of race. 

But there is a statement here that all but pre- 
cludes the attribution of racial significance to the 
progeny of these men. All three of them are re- 
ferred to in 10:1 (compare 9:18) as “the sons of 
Noah.” Although we still have only slight knowl- 
edge of how biological processes work to produce 
new racial types, no reputable scientist has yet 
suggested the possibility of the multiplication of 
the races within a single generation from the same 
set of parents! 

Segregation and the Bible (see page 37) carries 
a more detailed analysis of Genesis 9: 18-27. 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “The Bible Explained.” 


One of the most explosive issues of our genera- 
tion is the subject of the four lessons for May on 
“Christ, the Church, and Race.” There should be 
no trouble arousing class interest in the subject; 
the difficulty may come in directing that interest 
constructively so that the sessions are problem- 
solving experiences rather than a sharing of 
prejudices. 

Theme of the series: What would Christ have us 
as individuals and as a Church do about race 
problems? 

Planning the series: Plan all four lessons and 
make necessary assignments before the series be- 
gins. Remember these principles: 

1. Focus attention on the one problem most 
critical right now in your community. This may 
be education, recreation, voting rights, or job 
opportunities for members of the minority race; it 
may be lack of communication between the races 
or actual outbreaks of violence. Do not talk about 
the mote in your neighbor’s eyes; look for the 
beam in your own. 

2. See things firsthand. Depending on your 
problem, visit—or appoint a delegation to visit— 
segregated schools or housing units or factories. 
Interview the president of the school board or of 
the ministerial association. 

3. Keep Christ central. Can your discussion stay 
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on the high plane of Christian ideais set by the 
material in Adult Student? 

4. Emphasize information. Search in church or 
personal libraries for the best and most recent 
information. If your problem is segregation in edu- 
cation, subscribe to Southern School News (see 
page 37). Borrow or purchase copies of Sense and 
Nonsense About Race and other books listed on 
page 37. 

5. End with action, something the class can do, 
preferably as a group. 

Theme of the first session: What is our most im- 
portant problem of race relations? What are its 
characteristics? How serious are they? The class 
program-planning committee, with the advice of 
the pastor and other authorities, should select one 
problem for study. 

If your community has no members of a minor- 
ity race, use Walzer’s suggestion and discuss, “If 
a Negro family came to live in our town, what 
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reception would they get?” Read aloud the one- 
act play, A House for Marvin (50 cents; Friend- 
ship Press). 

Opening the session: The chairman of the pro- 
gram-planning committee may discuss plans for 
the series. Emphasize the Christian approach to 
race relations. Introduce the chairman of the in- 
vestigating committee. 

Conduct of the session: The investigators may 
present their findings in a symposium, with each 
member reporting on a different aspect of the 
problem, or as a panel discussion. Use visual aids 
(drawings, photographs, or color slides) where 
possible. 

Closing the session: Mimeograph or ditto the 
test given by Walzer in the lesson for May 11. 
Revise or add to the test questions if you wish. 
Let each class member take the test anonymously. 
Give these papers to the committee in charge of 
the next session. 


Progress Against Prejudice 


m——The Leader in Action 








By ROLFE LANIER HUNT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Bible Ex- 
plained” and “The Group in Action” will have 
additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study the Bible passages, noting the questions 
raised by Walzer in Adult Student. 

Consider Walzer’s tests as you prepare your 
lesson. You may wish to have some copies mimeo- 
graphed to distribute to class members. 

Study the Discipline of The Methodist Church, 
1956, Paragraphs 2016-2029. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The cross and me 
II. Self and sin 
III. Human nature can change 


To BrcIn 


With a reminder of the theme, “Christ, the 
Church, and Race,” summarize Christian beliefs 
treated at the first session. This may be done by 
reading from the Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, Paragraph 2020, II, “Our Theological 
Basis.” Or invite Methodists of the class to see to 
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what extent they are in agreement with the fol- 
lowing statement from the 1957 Southern Baptist 
Convention: 

“A final fact to be recalled is that the race 
problem is basically a moral and religious prob- 
lem; not economic, political, or cultural, but 
basically moral and religious. That means that 
we as Christians in our approach to it must invoke 
the principles of our religious faith. 

“We appeal to our Baptist brethren, white and 
Negro, and to other Christian friends, to give care- 
ful consideration to the following statement of 
principles, setting forth, we believe, the truth of 
the Bible and offered in the spirit of good will and 
Christian love: 

““(1) God created man in his own image. There- 
fore, every man possesses infinite worth and 
should be treated with respect as a person. 

“(2) Christ died for all men. Therefore, the 
Christian view of man, every man, must reflect the 
spirit of the cross. 

““(3) God is no respecter of persons. Therefore, 
prejudice against persons or mistreatment of per- 
sons on the grounds of race is contrary to the 
will of God. 

“(4) Christ said, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ Therefore, Christians are obligated to 
manifest active good will toward all people and 
to help them to achieve their fullest potentialities 
as persons. 

“(5) Christian love, as exemplified by Christ, 
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is the supreme law for all human relations. There- 
fore, Christians have the assurance that such love, 
conscientiously practiced, will resolve tensions 
and bring harmony and good will in race rela- 
tions. 

“(6) All true Christians are brothers in Christ 
and children of God. Therefore, they are obligated 
to cultivate prayerful concern for one another and 
to show confidence in one another. 

“(7) Every person is accountable to God. 
Therefore, the right of individual opinion, tested 
by the teachings of Christ, and of freedom to ex- 
press it, always in the spirit of Christian love, 
should be granted to all and respected by all.” ! 

To the extent that these Christian principles 
are accepted as guides to action, they may bring 
Christians into conflict with community customs. 
Do we choose Christ? 


How To PROcEED 
I. The cross and me 


Remind your group that to those who would 
follow him, Jesus said, “Let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” 

Such words come strangely to us of this genera- 
tion. We talk today much of fulfillment. “Express 
yourself!” “Be yourself!” are words we often hear. 
Is Jesus’ invitation to deny ourselves, to take up 
our crosses, an invitation to frustration, to defeat? 

Jesus did not find it so. Those who accept Jesus 
must take him as he is. His first words recorded 
in the Bible are “I must be in my Father’s house”; 
his last are “Into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 
In between, his prayer was that which he taught 
us, “Thy will be done.” 


II. Self and sin 


Man wants his own way. He seeks his own will 
rather than the will of God. The man who re- 
fuses to worship God may easily worship himself. 

Every man has to love himself. Until a man 
loves himself, say the psychologists, he can learn 
to love nobody else. Jesus said, you will remem- 
ber, “Love your neighbor as yourself.” Man 
matters so much, according to Christian doctrine, 
that Jesus was willing to go to the cross for us. 
Our soul is of infinite significance. You are part 
of the reason that called God to give his only Son 
for your redemption. 

Most men do love themselves. Copernicus is 
supposed to have persuaded us that the earth 
revolves around the sun—but most of us see 
ourselves at the center of the universe. . 

That is why, newspapermen tell us, that the 
story of an accident killing one man in our town 
will sell more papers than the story of a flood 
killing thousands on the other side of the conti- 
nent. What happens in your house is more im- 
portant than anything down the block! 

Love of self, kept in right proportion, is neces- 


. From . 49th Annual Report of the Christian Life Commission to 
the Southern Baptist Convention, May 31, 1957. 





Additional Resources* 


The Kingdom Beyond Caste, by Liston Pope. 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $3; paper, $1.25. 

Progress Against Prejudice, by Robert Root. 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 

Seeking to Be Christian in Race Relations, 
by Benjamin E. Mays. Friendship Press. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 

What Can We Do? by Ruth Douglas See. 
Friendship Press. 60 cents. 

Sense and Nonsense About Race, by Ethel J. 
Alpenfels. Friendship Press. 50 cents. 

The Louisville Story, by Carmichael and 
James. Simon and Schuster. Cloth, $3.50; 
paper, $1. 

Southern School News (monthly magazine). 
$2 per year. Order from Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service, Box 6156, Acklen 
Station, Nashville, Tennessee. 


* Except as otherwise noted, order from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your territory. 











sary and good. But it can become an evil. Just as 
a dime held before your eye can shut out your 
view of the earth, so love of self can keep you 
from your fellow man and from God. 


III. Human nature can change 


Some get beyond love of self, to the point of 
the man who prayed, “God bless me and my wife, 
my son John and his wife, us four and no more!” 

Some get beyond love of self and family, to love 
of neighbors. Love of family, love of neighbors— 
good, if they do not block more. 

Beyond family and clan loyalty is love of town, 
county, state, nation. The peace of the world waits 
for loyalties going beyond love of nation. 

Even a virtue, like loving oneself, can become a 
vice. Have you heard of the woman who loved 
pancakes? Her family took her to a psychiatrist. 

“Now, just what is your trouble?” he asked. 

“Well, Doctor, I love pancakes,” she replied. 

“That sounds all right,” said the doctor. He 
liked pancakes too, and so he told her. 

“You like pancakes?” said the woman. “Then, 
Doctor, you must come up to my house. I have 
pancakes. I have cabinets full of pancakes in the 
kitchen, and I have trunks full of pancakes in 
the attic and the basement!” 

You like pancakes? So do I. But we like pan- 
cakes in their time and place, not as the goal of 
life. So it can be with love of self. In Christian 
life, love of self is supported—in its place and 
within limits. The love you bear for yourself must 
be matched by an equal love of everybody else 
for his own self. You must match love for self 
with love of neighbor. For so you enter the 
presence of God. 

He honors God who honors himself, made in 
the image of God. He honors God who honors his 
neighbor, made in the image of God. 
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Human nature changes all the time. You are not 
the same person you were when you began this 
study, seeking to know God’s will on matters of 
race relationship for yourself and for your church. 
Under the leading of God and his Holy Spirit, 
more changes will come. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Jesus spoke to the Samaritan woman at the 
well. Are today’s discriminations along sex lines 
comparable to those of race, in the church and in 
the business world? 

2. Is every believer in Christ entitled to the 
same promise of access to the Father? (See Ephe- 
sians 2:18.) Do you believe Jesus Christ can 
break down walls of hostility of the races? (See 
Ephesians 2:14.) 

3. Do we withstand God if we refuse to accept 
persons God has called clean and has honored 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit? 

4. Where is the line at which self-love ceases to 
be good and becomes evil? 

5. What fears are commonly associated with 
racial prejudices? Are facts being welcomed and 
sought by which such fears: may be evaluated? 


In CLOSING 


The word “prejudice” came from a root mean- 
ing “pre-judged.” In prejudice, we judge before- 
hand, without knowledge or taking account of all 
the facts. 

Most “pre-judgments,” including racial atti- 
tudes, come into our subconscious without our 
awareness. Many are related to our worship of, 
our love for, self. Few adults are able to trace 
causes for their “pre-judgments.” But Christians 
are committed to a God of truth. We must wel- 
come all the truth we can learn. We progress as 
we love our neighbor as much as we love our- 
selves. If we seek first God and his righteousness, 
we shall have justice and peace. 
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By EVERETT TILSON 


These comments on biblical material will be 
helpful in connection with both “The Leader in 
Action” and “The Group in Action.” 


The Gospel of John contains the record of 
Jesus’ remarkable interview with the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well (4:1-30). At least three 
differences between Jesus and this woman account 
for the amazement with which Jesus’ Jewish 
contemporaries viewed this incident. Jesus was a 
Jew, and she a Samaritan; he was a male, and she 
a female; he was a person of high moral character, 
and she a person of low moral character. 
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Most Jews of Jesus’ time regarded the first of 
these differences as adequate reason for the denial 
of fellowship with Samaritans. “For Jews,” the 
woman declares, “have no dealings with Samari- 
tans” (4:9). And to this she might have added 
“especially if they be women and of low moral 
character.” Law-abiding Jews took almost as 
great pains to avoid contact with women and 
sinners as with Samaritans. 

But this fact notwithstanding, Jesus does deal 
with this woman. However, not as a Jew with a 
Samaritan. Neither as a male with a female. Nor 
even as a morally upright person with a person of 
reprobate character. He does not deal with her 
either in spite of, or because of, any of the above- 
mentioned differences. Rather, he deals with her, 
as indeed he dealt with all the people with whom 
he had any dealings at all, on the basis of her 
capacity for, and need of, a right relationship with 
her Creator. That is to say, he deals with her on 
the basis of a capacity and need that she shares 
with every other member of the human race. 

The reason for Jesus’ virtual disregard of such 
differences lies close at hand. He does not empha- 
size the minor differences that divide mankind by 
race, sex, and character. He stresses the crucially 
significant difference that unites all men (regard- 
less of race, sex, or character) in dependence on 
God: the difference between the Creator and the 
creature. No gift of nature, whether race or sex, 
equips man for an assault on this difference. 
Neither can he bridge it by what he wills, as the 
proud moralist is inclined to think. 

Paul, Augustine, Luther, Wesley, and prac- 
tically all the really great Christians through the 
ages have asserted time and again the barrier to 
fellowship between creature and Creator can only 
be broken down from the Godward side. That 
is to say, the creature can have fellowship with 
the Creator only if and as the latter freely offers 
such a possibility. And such fellowship, it natural- 
ly follows, must be on God’s and not man’s terms. 

This biblical stress on the significance of faith 
in God as Creator raises some crucial questions for 
those among us who, like Jesus’ contemporaries, 
might be inclined to view a gift of nature, such as 
the color of our skin, as adequate reason for 
having no dealings with the members of another 
race. If God refuses to recognize character, for 
which we are at least partially responsible, as a 
ground for boasting in his presence, how can we 
possibly justify our treatment of such a thing as 
race, sex, or nationality, for which we are in no 
degree responsible, as a ground for boasting in his 
presence? 

This does not mean that the Bible denies the 
existence of human differences. For one cannot 
defend from the Bible, any more than from the 
findings of modern scientists, the equality of men 
in native capacity, physical stature, cultural 
achievements, social poise, political attainments, 
or moral and spiritual development. But neither 
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Jesus and the Woman of Samaria 
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can one defend from the Bible the treatment of 
such inequalities as justification for the division 
of men into superiors and inferiors. 

Although the Bible recognizes the superiority 
of some people over others in each of these re- 
spects, we find that biblical writers condemn the 
treatment of such superiority as a ground for 
boasting in the presence of God. Before God, as 
they see it, all men, despite their inequality in 
other places and areas, are equals. 

These writers affirm the equality of men in their 
dependence on God for their place in creation, for 
their membership in the community of the re- 
deemed, for their anticipation of a glorious life in 
the future. They declare men to be totally de- 
pendent on God in each of these relationships, for 
all life, whether of this present age or the age to 
come. . 

Therefore, cries the prophet Jeremiah: “Thus 
says the Lorn: ‘Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, let not the mighty man glory in his might, 
let not the rich man glory in his riches [and might 
we not add, Let not the colored man glory in his 
color, nor the white man in his whiteness?]; but 
let him who glories glory in this, that he under- 
stands and knows me, that I am the Lorp who 
practice kindness, justice, and righteousness in 
the earth; for in these things I delight,...’” (9: 
23-24). 

Another commentator points out that prejudice 
comes from a word meaning “to pre-judge.” “In 
prejudice,” he says, “we judge beforehand, with- 
out knowledge or taking account of all the facts.” 

In the light of the above discussion of the bear- 
ing of the biblical doctrine of creation on the ques- 
tion under discussion, we can make one further 
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observation about racial prejudice: It stems from 
a false standard of judgment, one which attaches 
primary significance to a difference that the Bible 
relegates to a secondary place. 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “The Bible Explained.” 


Purpose: In this session you will want to probe 
behind the symptoms described in the first ses- 
sion, to discover why conditions are as they are. 
This is a much more difficult job than description 
of things as they are; today the class probes into 
reasons and motives for discrimination. But the 
reasons people give in answer to questions may 
not reveal the important drives determining their 
conduct in any given situation. 

Central question: What are the causes of dis- 
crimination against and segregation of the mi- 
nority race? 

Advance preparation: Assign responsibility for 
this class session to a committee on causes of dis- 
crimination. They may start with the tests of in- 
formation and attitude taken last time, studying 
their own answers and those of other class mem- 
bers for clues. As a beginning, see Walzer’s list of 
causes of prejudice: fears, frustrations, ignorance, 
unfortunate personal experiences, propaganda, 
economic pressures, traditions. 
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Committee members should interview people 
with whom they come in contact during the week. 
What are their attitudes toward the minority 
race? Why? Where possible, they should also in- 
terview responsible civic leaders, always being on 
the lookout for ways in which personal attitudes 
affect public policy. 

Opening the session: Remind the class of the 
theme and purpose of the series. Let the secretary, 
or someone especially appointed for the purpose, 
present a three-minute review of the last session. 

Class procedure: Give from a half to two thirds 
of the class period to a report of the committee on 
causes of discrimination. Let them plan their re- 
port and present it as a panel discussion, sympo- 
sium, or even a report by the chairman. 

Do not be afraid to evaluate the validity of any 
reasons offered. Walzer refutes one of the com- 
monest excuses for race prejudice: fear of in- 
termarriage. He treats the biblical story of Ham 
(Genesis 9) on pages 46-47, and Tilson treats it 
on page 35 of ApuLT TEACHER. 

Open forum: Save time for an open forum. 
Stimulate participation by asking pertinent ques- 
tions. For instance, if the topic is segregation in 
the public schools, ask, Would you want your 
son or daughter to go to a school with Negroes 
(or Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, Japanese, Chinese, 
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Indians) ? Or, Would you mind if your child had 
a teacher of a minority race? Why, or why not? 

In many parts of the country—by no means 
all in the deep South—some church members in 
good standing want as little as possible to do with 
the minority race. Be sure this point of view is 
adequately (but not disproportionately) repre- 
sented in the committee report. Encourage ex- 
pressions of opinion, even those directly opposed 
to Walzer’s interpretations. Beware lest you fool 
yourselves about the real, deep-seated feelings of 
your class members. 

Closing the session: Read the story of the good 
Samaritan, Luke 10: 25-37. Base your introduction 
of this passage on Walzer’s comment in the lesson 
for May 4. 

Advance assignment: Plan a debating session 
for next Sunday. The exact issue should be chosen 
by the program-planning committee after hear- 
ing the first session. Let participants speak their 
own convictions; there is no point in asking some- 
one to support a position he does not accept. Un- 
less some class member holds X point of view 
and is willing to stand up and be heard, let X 
go by default. The only exception might be in 
cases of too great unanimity where the educa- 
tional objective requires someone to play “devil’s 
advocate.” 


Toward an Inclusive Fellowship 





in Aetion 


The Leader 








By ROLFE LANIER HUNT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Bible 
Explained” and “The Group in Action” will have 
additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study first the daily Bible readings, consider- 
ing questions listed below and those by Walzer in 
Adult Student. 

The books mentioned on page 37 will again be 
of substantial help. A lifetime of study is reported 
in W. D. Weatherford’s American Churches and 
the Negro (Christopher Publishing House, 1957, 
$3.50), and his report is important for classes 
in those places where Negro-white relationships 
are important. 

There are several helpful articles in Adult 
Student. 
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Study the Discipline of The Methodist Church, 
Paragraph 2017, to see what goals should be set 
in your local church as one result of this study. 
Prepare also to read Paragraph 2026 to the class. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Peter’s vision 
II. “Unto the least .. .” 
III. Fears hold us back 


To BEGIN 


Recalling Hebrews 13:17, studied last week, 
remind the class that we are charged by the 
Scripture to hear the guidance of our leaders. Let 
us be led by the Holy Spirit, then, as we hear 
Paragraph 2026, adopted by our representatives 
elected to the General Conference of The Meth- 
odist Church in 1956. (Read the complete sec- 
tion.) 

Invite members of the class to be thinking about 
what action is appropriate for individuals and for 
the class and for the local church, in view of this 
guidance from our elected leaders. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Peter’s vision 


Turn directly to the Bible studies, beginning 
with the vision of Peter, Acts 10:1-34. It was 
only after such vision that Gentiles, such as most 
of us are, were admitted to the Christian church. 
This was an ideal not easily accepted. It caused 
some quarrels; time was required before the ideal 
was attained. (See Galatians 2:11-17.) 

Even Peter was fearful and hesitant. Today, 
like him, we are faced with an ideal in a world 
unlike that ideal. It is ours to take the next step, 
for ourselves and for the church. Human relations 
have their existence in a universe which must 
always be taken into account. Peter chose Jesus 
and worked his way through difficulties with the 
help of Paul and others. We can help each other. 
We draw help from the Scriptures. 

Work your way through the passages for study, 
with attention to problems raised by the discus- 
sion questions. (See “The Bible Explained” be- 
low.) 


II. “Unto the least .. .” 


When I was young a particular verse of Scrip- 
ture began bothering me. It was Matthew 25:40, 
which reads, “. .. as you did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to me.” 

Who was counted “least” in my town? That 
was easy; a Negro was the last and the least 
counted in my town. 

In my early years, I hardly knew there was a 
race problem. A college teacher of ethics and 
logic had quite clearly explained to us in his class 
that the Negro was a being inherently inferior to 
white people. 

The Negro, he said, had physical strength, but 
not the capacity to read Greek in the original 
nor to understand the symbols used in calculus 
and analytical geometry. The Negro, he said, had 
brute force such as is necessary in boxing for the 
heavyweight championship: the champion of the 
time, a Negro, had gotten there simply by having 
a skull so thick and a nervous system so dull that 
he could absorb punishment. But the Negro had 
not the organism necessary to run the sprints and 
he lacked the co-ordination necessary to run the 
jumps, said my professor. 

And look, he said, at the average scores of 
Negroes and whites reported in the World War I 
army intelligence tests. That proved Negroes 
could not learn like white men. The Negro was 
really incapable of looking out for himself; he 
was the white man’s burden. The Negro was all 
right “in his place.” The good white man must 
look out for the good Negro, noblesse oblige. 

All these things he taught I faithfully believed, 
as did others of my generation whom you find now 
as business and professional men, legislators and 
governors of my home state. 

Now the facts given by my professor of logic 


were being corroded. Graduate studies in psy- 
chology indicated that the professor had neglected 
to examine all the facts about the Army test 
scores. Southerners as a whole received scores 
lower than Northerners—did that mean we were 
inferior to the Yankees? Why did Negroes in 
Ohio get scores higher than did whites from 
Georgia and Mississippi? 

The Negroes were setting new records in the 
sprints and the jumps. Universities were turning 
out Negro B.A.’s by the hundreds, Negro Ph.D.’s 
by the dozens. Negroes were reading Greek and 
Sanskrit, they were handling higher mathematics. 
Negroes were reaching distinction in chemistry 
and medicine. The foundation of facts was gone, 
but the superstructure remained. 

“The Negro is all right in his place.” What is 
that place? 

“For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only Son, that whoever believes in him should 
not perish but have eternal life.” (John 3:16.) 

God sent his son into the world to save man— 
was there a limit? Did God love a Negro? Did 
God love a Negro as much as a white? Our 
church was sending missionaries to Africa to 
tell Negroes the story of God’s love. Who was I 
to limit the love of God or his power to save? 

“As you did it to the least .. . you did it to me.” 
Who was the least? Was the way we were treating 
the Negro the way we were treating the King 
whom we would worship? 

Thinking about it, there came a day when I 
laid my head on my hands and prayed, 

“Q God! What are we doing? What are we 
doing to you? 

“If this is true, that you know yourself treated 
as a white man treats a Negro, how can a white 
man face you? 

“What chance has a white boy like me in Mis- 
sissippi to grow up into the kind of man you 
want?” 

Years later, in the Chicago office of the Rosen- 
wald Fund, Edwin R. Embree changed the subject 
to ask suddenly, “Do you think God is color 
blind?” 

Without thinking, I answered in words which 
have helped me since, “Is God color blind? If the 
Bible is true, he notes the fall of the sparrow, he 
counts the hairs on our heads. He must know our 
freckles and warts, too. No. It cannot be that God 
is color blind.” 


III. Fears hold us back 


Let us consider some fears that block us. It 
is better to lift such fears to where they can be 
examined than to have them remain at the level 
of the subconscious. Perhaps it will be appro- 
priate to spend some time with such fears. Do 
so if you have prepared yourself by reading 
some of the books suggested (page 37). 

We are afraid of— 

® displacement from job competition on the 
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part of the working man; union organization on 
the part of the employer; 

® communistic influences; 

@ changes in the international scene; 

®@ centralization of power in state and national 
units of government; 

®@ being outvoted in local or state or national 
elections; 

e@ the future and its bewildering changes due 
to mechanical and other inventions; 

@ less purity of religion; 

@® intermarriage; 

@ higher taxes. 

Some of these can be discussed factually if you 
have facts to offer. The highest emotional temper- 
ature is usually found in the fear of intermar- 
riage; sometimes that temperature is to be ex- 
plained by the other real fears that have less 
status at the moment. 





Methodists of all races are studying this unit, since it is 
the national missions study theme for 1957-58. 


Should you choose to discuss marriage across 
race lines, the following suggestions may help: 

1. In our culture, marriage is a personal matter. 
Neither a man nor a woman is compelled to marry 
anybody, no matter of what race. So your 
daughter can say No. 

2. The question of racial intermarriage has 
nothing to do with judgments on public-school 
attendance. Available facts show as many chil- 
dren born of mixed parentage in states having 
racially segregated school systems as elsewhere. 

3. As a matter of world concern, the recent 
meeting of the World Council of Churches ap- 
pointed a committee to study the matter of in- 
termarriage among the races, with special atten- 
tion to Scriptures and the Christian conscience. 

“Whatever the sources of racial prejudice, its 
power and its cost are incalculable. If it is stimu- 
lated at times by economic factors, it can also 
override economic considerations almost to the 
point of ruin. Many Southern unions jeopardized 
their own wage scales for years by exclusion of 
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the Negro from membership. Though authorities 
disagree as to the comparative cost of integrated 
and separate-but-equal education, it has been 
estimated that thirty million dollars would be 
saved in the state of Missouri alone (exclusive of 
Kansas City) by a completely integrated public 
school system, as over against a separate-but- 
equal system, ...” ! 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why was Peter uncomfortable in his preju- 
dice? 

2. Does the janitor matter to God as truly as 
does the man who stands in the pulpit? Is the 
Christian who cooks in the kitchen as truly a 
member of the body of Christ as the Christian 
who may pay that cook’s salary? (See 1 Corin- 
thians 12:27.) 

3. Is the faith that makes all “sons of God” 


Tim Harden 


a matter touched by race? Are Christians more 
successful in maintaining oneness across lines of 
language, national culture, employee-employer, 
wealth, than of race? (See Galatians 3: 25-28.) 

4. Does the love of God for each of us depend 
upon our respective merits? Does our love for 
the “sons of God” resemble that of God? (See 
1 John 4:7-13.) 


In CLOSING 


Turn to theme of the unit, “Christ, the Church, 
and Race,” and the subject for this lesson, 
“Toward an Inclusive Fellowship.” Invite the 
class to continue thinking about appropriate 
actions for their local church and for themselves 
individually, in response to the 1956 General 
Conference. 

Repeat the definition of the church as the 
fellowship of the redeemed and as the body of 
Christ. Give the reminder that the church exists 
in us as we work and play. 


1From The Kingdom Beyond Caste, by Liston Pope. Friendship 
Press, 1957. Used by permission. 
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p__The Bible Explained 





By EVERETT TILSON 


These comments on biblical material will be 
helpful in connection with both “The Leader in 
Action” and “The Group in Action.” 


The daily Bible readings for this week lay re- 
peated emphasis on two ideas of central impor- 
tance for our understanding of the Christian com- 
munity as an inclusive fellowship. They are (1) 
the headship of God, God in Christ, the God of 
Christ or the Christ of God (all these terms have 
an identical meaning throughout the New Testa- 
ment) over the Church (implied in Acts 10: 1-34); 
and (2) the equality of privilege and mutual in- 
terdependence of all members of the body of 
Christ (suggested in such passages as Acts 10:1- 
34; Romans 1:1-12; 1 Corinthians 10:16 f.; 12:13- 
20; 13:1-13; Galatians 3:25-28; 1 John 4:7-13). 

The New Testament defines the Church’s voca- 
tion as the embodiment of God’s ideal for human 
relationships in its corporate life. For just as the 
New Testament speaks of Christ as “the head of 
... the church” (Colossians 1:18), so it speaks of 
the Church as “his body” (Ephesians 5:23). 

Several New Testament passages (for example, 
see 1 Corinthians 11:3) demand just such a rela- 
tionship between Christ and his Church as exists 
between the head and the body in the life of man. 
In other words, just as the various members of 
the human body act in response to the directions 
of the head, so the various members of the body 
of Christ should act in response to the directions 
of “the head of the church.” That is to say, each 
Christian should be able to say of himself, with 
Paul, “Christ . . . lives in me” (Galatians 2:20). 

Does this mean a denial to our various denomi- 
nations of their right “to set up rules of conduct 
for members” (that is, of their respective 
groups) ? It most certainly does. Or, if not, then 
we will have to concede the possibility of holding 
membership in “the body of Christ” without 
belonging to such denominations. For no denomi- 
nation, without departing radically from the New 
Testament stress on Christ’s lordship over the 
church, can claim autonomy in determining the 
qualifications for membership within it. 

The New Testament writers betray a reluctance 
to describe the Church as a democratic body. The 
members of the body do not elect Christ as their 
head. Rather, Christ elects those who respond in 
faith to his gospel to membership in his body. 
What right did they have to impose stiffer re- 
quirements for membership in their fellowship 
than Christ, or God in Christ, demands for mem- 
bership in his body? 

Quite obviously, just such a consideration 
prompted Peter to receive a Gentile, despite his 
nonobservance of the dietary laws of the orthodox 


religion of Peter’s fathers, into Christian fellow- 
ship with himself. Convinced that “God shows no 
partiality” (Acts 10:34), Peter concluded that the 
Christian community must likewise manifest no 
partiality. Apparently he felt that the Church, the 
body of Christ, must treat the edicts of her head 
as the edicts of a sovereign Lord. 

This New Testament notion would seem to rule 
out the serious consideration of such questions 
as the following in our quest for a solution to the 
racial problem: What would happen to our budget 
if we were to integrate? Would we not lose some 
of our wealthiest members? For if Christ really 
is the head of the Church, then we can hardly 
view such questions as a proper starting point for 
our discussion of the problem of race. We must 
begin, instead, with the question, attributed to 
Paul in some versions of the Bible: “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” (Acts 9:6, King James. 
Version). 

Some of the early rabbis described Adam’s body 
as a sort of corporation in which all members of 
this present age hold membership. Occasionally 
they portrayed the unity and interdependence of 
all men in terms of their attachment to different 
parts of Adam’s body. 

Quite obviously, when Paul speaks of Christ as 
the Second Adam, he would also claim a need for 
the recognition of the equality of the members of 
the body of Christ and the demonstration of social 
concern and justice in the corporate life of the 
Christian community. 

Paul uses the human body as an analogy for 
his description of the relationship that ought to 
obtain among the members of the household of 
faith (1 Corinthians 12; Romans 12:4 ff.). Just as 
the weakness of any member of the human body 
has a corresponding effect on every other member 
of that body, so does the defection of any member 
of the Church have a corresponding effect on the 
whole of Christ’s body. And just as the members 
of the human body stand in such a mutually inter- 
dependent relation that they must win or lose 
their destiny together, so it is with the members 
of the body of Christ. Moreover, just as the less 
dignified members of the human body serve in- 
dispensable functions, so it is with the members of 
the body of Christ; they too, serve indispensable 
functions in the body of Christ. 

Therefore, if they suffer, the more privileged 
members of Christ’s body will suffer with them. 
If they stand in need, they will come to their aid. 
If they experience reproof, they will comfort and 
console them. If they fall victim to the practice 
of invidious discrimination, they will seek justice 
in their behalf (1 Corinthians 12:14-27; compare 
James 2:1-13). 

The members of Christ’s body will never turn 
their advantages and privileges into an excuse for 
the practice of invidious discrimination. Rather, 
they will turn them, whether of a spiritual or a 
material character, into instruments of service to 
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their needy brethren (see Romans 15:25 ff.; 2 
Corinthians 8:4; 9:13). 

The Pauline view of the unity of all members of 
Christ’s body leaves considerable room for the 
discussion of the question of the relationship of 
Christians to non-Christians. But it leaves little 
room for the debate of the relationship or obliga- 
tion of Christians, irrespective of sex, nationality, 
or race, to fellow Christians. They will “love” 
them “with brotherly affection” (Romans 12:10). 
And how, we might ask, can they do this, in any 
real or meaningful sense, save in a nonsegregated 
Church in a nonsegregated society? 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “The Bible Explained.” 


Central question: What are the alternatives in 
solving the most important race-relations problem 
in our community? (Make this statement specific; 
name the problem chosen for this study.) 

Opening the session: Let the secretary summa- 
rize the last two sessions in five minutes or less. 
Introduce the question for the day and the persons 
who will speak. 

Class procedure: Give most of the session to a 
semiformal debate in which two or three (or 
more) speakers advocate different solutions to the 
problem. It would take a book to suggest what 
each speaker on each possible topic should advo- 
cate, but the following suggest some of the lines 
of approach to problems in race relations: 

1. Legislation: With respect to job opportunity, 
this might mean city, state, or national fair-em- 
ployment-practices legislation. On school segrega- 
tion, this would mean at least partial integration 
based on the Supreme Court decision. In the local 
church, this might mean formal or informal action 
to make the church interracial. Emphasis in this 
solution is on action now. 

2. Education: Those who advocate education in 
desirable race relations emphasize that “people 
are not ready for integration right now” but that 
a program of education should be undertaken to 
prepare the way. In school integration, this might 
mean interracial committees of parents, teachers, 
administrators, and civic leaders, organized to dis- 
cuss the problems and to make plans and recom- 
mendations. In job opportunities, this might mean 
token hiring of a few sales personnel by a down- 
town department store, upgrading a few selected 
members of the minority race. Emphasis is on 
education and a “slow but sure” approach. 

3. Wait: Some in each community, North as 
well as South, East as well as West, argue that 
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“we are not yet ready for integration and will not 
be for the foreseeable future.” Even where schools 
are integrated, churches and neighborhood hous- 
ing often are not. 

This point of view is contrary to that of Walzer, 
who wrote the students’ material, but it is cer- 
tainly represented in the constituency of The 
Methodist Church (including ministers and, prob- 
ably, bishops) and should be heard. 

Forum period: Time each speaker carefully, 
both to give equal time to each solution and to 
permit a forum period afterward. 

If there is need for release of pent-up emotions, 
for or against integration, this is probably the best 
time. Earlier sessions should have concentrated 
on facts and analyses of class and community 
opinion. The final session should emphasize joint 
action. Create a permissive atmosphere in the 
forum period. Unless the source and strength of 
opposition sentiment, if any, is evaluated prop- 
erly, the project committee cannot make intelli- 
gent recommendations. 

Closing the session: Ask each speaker to pre- 
pare beforehand a one-sentence statement of his 
position for use on a mimeographed ballot. Have 
each class member check one of these statements 
on an anonymous ballot, or write another in a 
blank space provided. Allow enough time so that 
each may say why in a sentence or two. 





Race Relations Elsewhere in the Church 


Nearly all national church gatherings, 
whether denominational or interdenomina- 
tional in character, now try to make certain 
that segregation will not be encountered by 
any delegates. In 1950, the segregation of 
Negro commissioners at the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
was abolished. The Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church dramatically 
moved the meeting of the General Conven- 
tion in 1955 from Houston, Texas, to Hono- 
lulu because guarantees could not be given 
that segregation or discrimination would not 
be encountered by Negro delegates in 
Houston. ... 

Notable changes have taken place also at 
intermediate levels of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, such as synods and state conferences. 
The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. has 
abolished its separate synod for Negro mem- 
bers; in that step the Southern Presbyterians 
moved farther toward integration at this 
level than the Northern Presbyterians and 
Congregational Christians have yet been able 
to do, though a movement in that direction 
is under way in both these bodies. One form- 
erly segregated synod in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., for example, has been 
merged with an integrated synod.’ 


1From The Kingdom Beyond Caste, by Liston Pope, 
Friendship Press Inc., 1957. Used by permission. 
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The Leader in Action 








By ROLFE LANIER HUNT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Bible Ex- 
plained” and “The Group in Action” will have 
additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Make a study of the daily Bible readings, add- 
ing your own questions to those listed below, and 
others suggested in Adult Student. 

Liston Pope’s The Kingdom Beyond Caste has 
specific help for this lesson as does Weatherford. 
Mays’s Seeking to Be Christian in Race Relations 
is also valuable. See pages 37 and 48 for sources. 

Examine also The Methodist Hymnal, the sec- 
tions on the Kingdom of God (numbers 455-512) 
and on Jesus Christ (numbers 83-171) for poetic 
expression of some of the ideas with which you 
are working. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The gospel we have preached 
II. Consequences of our message 
III. Hazards of pride 


To BeEcIn 


Refer to the theme, “Christ, the Church, and 
Race,” and to our aim to “understand, accept, and 
apply the fundamental teaching and spirit of 
Christ regarding human relations.” 

Discuss Christ as the universal man, represent- 
ing the universal God. Persons of every race have 
been able to see in him answers for their own 
personal problems. He is foreign to no country, but 
is at home in every century. 


How To ProceEeD 
I, The gospel we have preached 


Because we have believed in Jesus Christ, 
Christian churches of the United States in 1955 
had 22,680 missionaries in 100 countries. In India 
there were 2,127 missionaries from the United 
States, in Japan 1,562, in the Belgian Congo 1,195. 
China, once host to 4,492 American Protestant 
missionaries, last year had just one, and he was 
in prison. In 1955 Methodists spent over thirteen 
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million dollars in sending the good’news to per- 
sons far away. 

What is the message these persons have carried? 
What is the good news they preached? 

Outline their message. Tell of a loving Father 
who cares and is reaching out in love for the lost. 
Tell of Jesus Christ, sent out of God’s love. Tell of 
his cross and his Resurrection. And tell what this 
means to a man. 

What if an “untouchable” in India believes that 
gospel, what happens? Will he continue to think 
of himself as “untouchable”? Will he continue to 
believe that nothing is expected of him? What 
happens when he starts thinking of himself as 
a son of God? 

Or think of what happens to a native of the 
Belgian Congo. Will the Negro there, once he 
sees himself as our missionary says God sees him, 
a person of eternal worth, be content to be noth- 
ing and to do nothing? 

Consider our messages to native Indians in the 
United States. Can they be content with second- 
class citizenship, if they truly accept the good 
news of Jesus Christ? The same message has been 
preached to Negroes in the United States. What is 
the result, when a man sees himself as bearing 
the image of God? 


II. Consequences of our message 


The gospel has been dynamite; its energy under- 
lies revolutions. Never before in history have so 
many nations thrust themselves into sovereignty 
in so short a time. Since World War II, count the 
roll of new nations in Asia—Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Korea, Laos, Malaya, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Vietnam! 

The common man inside the United States is 
also moving toward a larger opportunity for him- 
self and his children. War and technological ad- 
vances have compounded the confusion. 

In the old-style cotton country, for example, 
one family with a mule and plow cultivated twenty 
acres. A tractor handles two hundred acres. For 
every tractor shipped from Detroit, nine families 
in the cotton country must move to a new way of 
life. Negroes, largely engaged in cotton farming, 
have been among those moved. Cities of the 
North now share problems once thought to be 
peculiarly Southern. 

Public schools in the borough of Manhattan, 
one of five in the City of New York, now enroll 
two children from nonwhite families for each 
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white child enrolled. In less than one fourth of 
the counties of Mississippi are white people in 
such a minority. More Negro children now attend 
school in New York City than in the whole of Mis- 
sissippi, and the same is probably true of metro- 
politan Chicago. 

We have preached of God as a Father who cares, 
who loves every one of his children. There will 
be more fruits from such preaching! 


III. Hazards of pride 


Our attention is usually directed toward effects 
on persons discriminated against; note also the 
effects of pride. “Pride rides before a fall” is an 
ancient proverb, drawn from life. Just as a curse 
may damage more the person cursing than the 
person cursed, so pride kicks back. 

In the Beatitudes Jesus said that the person 
would be happy who is meek, poor in spirit. Is not 
that true to life? Jesus told of a man who thanked 
God he was not like other men—but failed to find 
forgiveness. Jesus taught of a God who saw some- 
thing done for the least of the brethren as done 
for him—do we share that spirit? Failing, we pay 
the price of pride! Pride is a sin, whose fruit is 
death of the spirit. In wails for the oppressed, 
overlook not the doom of the oppressor. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some ways in which a man “shows 
mercy” to a neighbor in our times? (See Luke 10: 
25-37.) 

2. How can one Christian “outdo another in 
showing honor”? Can a person be evil to anyone, 
even an enemy, and remain Christian? (See Rom- 
ans 12:9-12.) 

3. Does the Christian church unfailingly “wel- 
come one another”? 

4. If forgiveness is universally applied in race 
relations, what results occur? (See Ephesians 
4: 32.) 

5. Can God permit peace on earth while any 





The Care of the Mentally Ill 


Groups using the Adult Fellowship Series 
will turn their attention in June to “The 
Care of the Mentally Ill.” This course will 
help adults gain “a better understanding 
of the problems connected with mental illness 
and the Christian’s responsibility and oppor- 
tunity to improve the care of the mentally 
ill in the home and in the community.” 

The weekly topics are: 


June 1: What Is Mental Health? 

June 8: Attitudes Toward Mental Illness 
June 15: When Mental Illness Strikes 
June 22: Family Care of the Mentally Ill 
June 29: Hospitalization of the Mentally Ill 
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man is wronged? Does it matter to God that peo- 
ple are afraid of each other? (See Micah 4:1-5.) 

6. Will the race of a person matter in heaven? 
Must one belong to a given race before heaven is 
open to him? (See Revelation 21: 1-5.) 


In CLOSING 


Suggest that again we hear of a person’s doubt- 
ful loyalty to Christ in the face of a world against 
him. Repeat the question of Jesus, and the answer 
of Peter, “Lord, to whom shall we go? You have 
the words of eternal life” (John 6:66-68). 

Close with dedication to Christ and to the will 
of God, and the prayer that his Kingdom may 
come on earth. 





The Bible Explained 








By EVERETT TILSON 


These comments on biblical material will be 
helpful in connection with both “The Leader in 
Action” and “The Group in Action.” 


A vision in the New Testament (Revelation 7: 9- 
10) records the following description of heaven, 
with which we may equate the Church Trium- 
phant: “After this I looked, and behold, a great 
multitude which no man could number, from 
every nation, from all tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and before the 
Lamb, clothed in white robes, .. . and crying out 
with a loud voice, ‘Salvation belongs to our God 
who sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb!’” 

A multitude of men and women “from every 
nation, from all tribes and peoples and tongues” 
and without any hint of segregation or limitation 
of fellowship! The New Testament in general of- 
fers no ground whatever for belief in the exclusion 
of any person from heaven because of race, sex, 
or nationality. This passage in particular illus- 
trates the New Testament’s rejection of the belief 
in the practice of segregation in heaven on any of 
these grounds. 

Two of the selections in the daily Bible read- 
ings supplement these words concerning the 
make-up of the population of heaven with a de- 
scription of the nature of heavenly life. The first, 
from Micah 4:1-5, describes it as a life full of 
peace and free from fear. The second (Revelation 
21:1-5) portrays it as a place of untroubled bliss, 
devoid of sorrow, pain, mourning, and the like. 

Jesus taught his disciples to pray: 


... Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, 
On earth as it is in heaven (Matthew 6:10). 


This means, in effect, if and when the Church 
perfectly executes the will of God, it can and shall 
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experience the fullness of heavenly life on earth. 
Certainly the New Testament does not allow the 
Church to conceive its corporate duty as anything 
less than the embodiment of this type of life. 

The parable of the good Samaritan, obviously 
intended as an illustration of vital religious faith 
at work in life, presents us with a typical expres- 
sion of this point. For just as the villains in the 
story subordinate human need to the kingdom of 
caste, so the hero in the narrative allows nothing 
to frustrate him in his effort to make available to 
a needy neighbor a fresh opportunity for the dis- 
covery of a rich and full life. 

Other selections from the daily Bible readings 
reiterate this same view of the responsibility of 
Christians for fellow Christians. One reveals them 
refusing perfectly good food out of deference to 
the sensitivities of their Christian neighbors 
(Romans 14:13-19). Another enjoins them to 
“please” their “neighbor for his good” (15:2). 

Still another, apparently aware of our tendency 
to restrict the application of such injunctions to 
“our kind of people” (our own particular eco- 
nomic class, racial group, and the like), bids us 
take ourselves across those boundaries in search 
of new candidates for the reception of whatever 
blessings and benefits we are able to bestow. “Live 
in harmony with one another; do not be haughty,” 
the Apostle to the Gentiles admonishes us, “but 
associate with the lowly; never be conceited” 
(Romans 12:16). 

Does this mean that the early Christians asso- 
ciated with all peoples in their effort to establish 
a universal fellowship on the pattern of the 
heavenly model with which Jesus Christ provided 
them? 

Recall the barriers which they leaped in their 
effort to bring outsiders into the Christian com- 
munity. They progressed steadily in the direction 
of a Church above the practice of any sort of 
invidious discrimination. The admission of pros- 
elyte Jews into Christian fellowship on an equal 
footing with native Jews marks the beginning of 
this trend (Acts 6:5). Following the admission 
of Samaritans (8:5-6) and Gentiles who observed 
some of the laws of the Jews (11:18), it comes 
to a logical and spiritual climax with the admis- 
sion of Gentiles into this community on the simple 
basis of repentance, faith, and God-directed liv- 
ing (Galatians 2:1-10). 

Numerous passages in the New Testament (for 
example, Matthew 24:14; 28:19; John 3:16 f.; Acts 
1:8) bear witness to the early Church’s readiness 
to cut the cloth of its missions program on the 
pattern of an ecumenical gospel. But this was not 
the great accomplishment of those early Chris- 
tians. What mattered far more was their ability to 
embody in their corporate life the gospel they 
proclaimed on the mission field. They were more 
than the proclaimers of “the Kingdom beyond 
caste.” They were the members of “the Church 
beyond caste.” 


“YE ARE MEMBERS 
HER” 


ONE OF ANOTHER 


Copyright 1055, United Christian Luouts Mouvement 


The consistency of the early church on this 
score betrays the shocking inconsistency of the 
proclamation in our day of a caste-free Kingdom 
by a caste-ridden church. Moreover, it poses some 
very real and deadly serious questions for those 
of us who have been too preoccupied with the 
Church’s mission to the heathen to take stock of 
the race problem of the “saints.” 

For how can we expect the heathen, many of 
whom have solved the race problem, to heed the 
message of Christians who have not? How can 
we expect men to take seriously our claim as 
Christians to be “one o’er all the earth,” so long 
as we work with non-Christian members of our 
own race to perpetuate the segregation of the 
Christian members of another race? 

So long as Christians continue to be racially 
divided “in Christ” (in the church), how can we 
expect men to heed our proclamation of Christ as 
the best hope of solution to the problem of a 
divided humanity? How can we expect men to 
take seriously our proclamation of an inclusive 
gospel so long as we represent an exclusive 
church? 
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Almost a third of the daily Bible readings for 
this week portray heaven as “the Kingdom beyond 


caste.” Practically all the others define the one ' 


indispensable requirement for citizenship in this 
Kingdom. And what is that? The readiness to join 
hands with other Christians in the establishment 
of “the Church beyond caste.” 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “The Bible Explained.” 


Advance preparation: If the class already has 
a project committee, the closing session on 
“Christ, the Church, and Race” should be their 
responsibility. If there is no such standing com- 
mittee, a special one should be appointed. 

It is the responsibility of the project committee 
to recommend action the class can take, as a 
group and as individuals, to improve race rela- 
tions in.your community. In framing their recom- 
mendations—stated as resolutions for adoption, 
modification, or rejection by the class. The project 
committee should be guided by the discussions of 
the past three Sundays and especially by the 
debate last Sunday and the ballots checked by 
class members. There is no use recommending 
something the class is not ready to accept. It is 
better, however, to take at least minimal action 
than to do nothing at all. 

Action suggestions: Just as the most important 
problem in race relations varies from community 
to community, so will opportunities for intelligent 
Christian action. Suggestions will undoubtedly 
grow out of class discussions; here are a few 
possibilities: 

1. Start at home. What are the racial policies 
of your own church? Do persons of a minority 
race attend your services—and if they do attend, 
what is done to make them welcome? Are dis- 
trict or regional meetings of Woman’s Society of 





Audio-Visual Resources* 


It Happens Every Day. 35mm. color filmstrip 
with script. Photographs and drawings. 
Each incident is a discussion starter. 
Sale, $5. 

A City Decides. 16mm. 28 minutes. The story 
of integration in St. Louis public schools. 
Rental, $7.50. 

Face of the South. 16mm. 29 minutes. Color. 
Factual information on the race situation 
in the South. Rental, $10. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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Christian Service, Methodist Men, Methodist 
Youth Fellowship strictly segregated? If so, must 
this continue, and for how long? What contact, if 
any, do church-school classes and members of 
church organizations have with persons of minor- 
ity races? What about the local ministerial asso- 
ciation? Is it segregated? 

2. How are interracial communications in your 
community? Are interracial groups meeting for 
discussion of mutual community problems? Can 
a representative of the class meet with‘this group 
and report? (Many Southern cities have a mayor’s 
committee on race relations composed of teach- 
ers of all racial groups in the community.) If 
there is no such organization, is one needed? How 
might it be organized? 

3. How can your class, or its members indi- 
vidually, express support of your local school 
board as it plans for or carries out the Supreme 
Court mandate for integration? How can you 
show your approval to employers who hire sales- 
people of the minority race or upgrade workmen 
in accordance with their ability? Can the class 
help alleviate tension in some neighborhood where 
the color line in housing has been broken? In 
most places, there are opportunities if the project 
committee will look around a bit. 

Opening the session: Take time at the beginning 
of this period to read in full, without comment, 
Paragraph 2026 from the 1956 Discipline of The 
Methodist Church, “The Methodist Church and 
Race.” This will take about five minutes and is 
well worth hearing. 

Class procedure: The project committee will 
make its recommendations in the form of resolu- 
tions, preferably mimeographed for distribution 
as students arrive for the session. Or, if the class 
is not too large, the resolutions may be distributed 
through the mail during the preceding week. 

Take one resolution at a time. Discuss it; amend 
it; adopt or reject it. Be sure that resolutions are 
not approved by a perfunctory rubber-stamp 
procedure. Give time for adequate discussion of 
each resolution. 

In each resolution be sure that class officers, 
members of the project committee, or other class 
members are clearly designated to act upon the 
resolution. It should be clear who does what 
when. 

Closing the session: Use the last five minutes 
for a summary of the unit: description of the 
most serious problem in race relations in your 
community, causes of prejudice and of segrega- 
tion and discrimination based on prejudice, alter- 
native courses of action, and action projects 
adopted by the class. 

Advance assignment: Remind your group to 
read the Adult Student material for the June 
unit, “The Care of the Mentally Ill.” The current 
issue carries a discussion of the booklet, Mental 
Health—Everybody’s Business, on page 23, under 
the heading, “Whose Business Is Mental Health?” 
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Segregation and the Bible, by 
Everett Tilson. Abingdon Press. 
1958. 176 pages. Cloth, $2; paper, 
$1. 


It is a truism that the Bible can 
be used—or misused—to “prove” 
both sides of a great many argu- 
ments. We remember, with shame, 
that the Scriptures were used to 
defend the institution of slavery as 
well as to prove that it was wrong. 
Currently, the Book of books is 
pointed to by some persons as ulti- 
mate proof that segregation is God’s 
intended purpose for mankind. 

Recently, a professor of biblical 
theology at Vanderbilt Divinity 
School, Everett Tilson, made an in- 
tensive study of the Bible with 
reference to the question of segre- 
gation. His findings are contained 
in Segregation and the Bible. 

The book is developed in three 
parts, consisting of three chapters 
each. Part I grapples with the ques- 
tion, “Does the Bible demand seg- 
regation?” It reminds a person of 
the pamphleteering of the eight- 
eenth century, in that current 
arguments are stated, then refuted. 
It describes the arguments ad- 
vanced by prosegregationists on the 
basis of their interpretation of 
Scripture. These include the curse 
of Ham, the confusion of Babel, 
the ban on mixtures, and the plea 
for purity. 

In each instance, Dr. Tilson dem- 
onstrates that only by taking pas- 
sages out of context or by twisting 
their plain meaning can any por- 
tion of Scripture be said-to support 
segregation. He reduces many of 
the prosegregationists’ arguments 
to absurdity by the careful applica- 
tion of scholarship. 

Part II goes one step further and 
asks, “Are there biblical precedents 
for segregation?” Dr. Tilson de- 
scribes a position taken by some 
clergymen as “the doctrine of 
limited brotherhood”—the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood 
of man applying only to members 
of the Christian community. 

Dr. Tilson examines the teach- 
ings of Jesus and of Paul with this 
question in mind: “Does the New 
Testament either limit member- 
ship in the Christian community 
on racial grounds or sanction the 
Segregation of its members along 


racial lines?” After extended dis- 
cussion he concludes: “Nowhere 
does the New Testament provide 
any sanction whatever for the 
segregation of Christians on a racial 
—or, for that matter, any other— 
basis.” 

The “particularism of Jesus”— 
his supposed unconcern for the 
Gentile world—is claimed as bib- 
lical precedent for the position of 
some segregationists. But, accord- 
ing to Dr. Tilson, “we can readily 
justify Jesus’ concentration of his 
efforts in Jewish circles without re- 
course to an unyielding prejudice 
against Gentiles.” After extensive 
attention to the debated passages 
in the Gospel of Matthew, he con- 
cludes that “salvation in Matthew 
hinges, not on external gifts open 
only to the privileged few, but on 
spiritual gifts equally available to 
all.” 

Considering the example of the 
early church, Dr. Tilson points out 
that the first Christians actively 
sought to make converts of Samari- 
tans. For former Jews, this was a 
truly revolutionary position. It 
meant that they “launched a move- 
ment for the integration of people 
from whom, for the better part of 
five centuries, they had remained 
segregated.” 

Another significant issue in the 
early church was that of whether 
or not to admit Gentiles into the 
Christian community. This was a 
heated controversy, comparable to 
that over segregation in the 
twentieth-century church. How 
was it resolved? Dr. Tilson says 
that the first-century Christian 
church “spurned the segregation 
of Gentiles in favor of separation 
from the Jews.” Jesus Christ and 
the apostles “said that segregation 
had to go. ... And segregation 
went.” 

Part III asks the question, “What 
are the implications of biblical 
faith for the Christian approach?” 
The chapter titles indicate Dr. 
Tilson’s frame of reference: “The 
Character and Purpose of God”; 
“The Dignity and Responsibility 
of Man”; and “The Identity and 
Mission of the People of God.” 
Here we have a concise statement 
of Christian theology, with refer- 
ence to its social implications. 

Dr. Tilson describes God as the 


Creator, Redeemer, and Judge of 
all men, and cites numerous pas- 
Sages ot Scripture to justify each 
ascription. He further develops the 
idea that God is the Lord of his- 
tory—a concept which calls for 
social justice on man’s part. 

Man is described as a creature 
of God, a free person, a social being, 
and a responsible person. The 
biblical writers “see men as equals, 
not because the achievements of 
some do not dwarf those of others, 
but because all men are equally 
dependent on God for the gift of 
life and a sphere in which to order 
i.” 

In the final chapter of this sec- 
tion—and of the book—Dr. Tilson 
asks some piercing questions that 
should puncture any false pride of 
race on the part of professing 
Christians: “Will we, like disobe- 
dient Israel, imagine that God has 
chosen us, if at all, because of what 
we are or do or have? Dare we 
claim his call because as privi- 
leged whites and democratic-loving 
Christians, we can bring to his 
service a better education, greater 
political power and more social 
influence than any other people? 
If so, we do well to recall two 
facts about the biblical view of 
the chosen people: (1) God, and 
not man, does the choosing; (2) 
God does the choosing on his, and 
not man’s, terms.” 

This book is a positive contribu- 
tion to clear thinking and sound 
Bible study in the area of race 
relations. 

—Frep Coup, staff member, De- 
partment of Youth Publications. 


Books Received 


The Church Faces the Isms, by 
Arnold B. Rhodes, editor. Abing- 
don Press, 1958. $4.50. 


The Death of Christ, by John Knox. 
Abingdon Press, 1958. $2.75. 


Letters to the Seven Churches, 
by William Barclay. Abingdon 
Press, 1957. $2. 


Melanchton, the Quiet Reformer, 
by Clyde Manschreck. Abingdon 
Press, 1958. $6. 


That Revolutionary—Christ, by 
Allan Knight Chalmers. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.95. 








“The Adult Workers’ Living Library ts a Muse!” 


Robert S. Clemmons, Director of the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults of the Board of Education, says, “Now every teacher and leader in the 
Church can be informed. The Adult Workers’ Living Library should be at the 
elbow of every leader of adult study groups. It’s readable, it’s inexpensive— 
it’s a Must!” 

The Adult Workers’ Living Library is a selection of twelve recommended 
paper-bound books that are considered outstanding aids to Bible study and 
interpretation of the Christian faith. These books were selected on the recom- 
mendation of three prominent authorities in the field of adult education— 
Richard T. Murray, Director of Adult Work in the North Texas Conference; 
Harlan Waite, Director of Adult Work in the Arizona and Southern California 
Conference; and Justus E. Olsen, Director of Adult Work in the Wisconsin 
Conference. 





Robert S. Clemmons, 
Director of Christian 
Education of Adults 
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(] Charge to my account 


CL) UNDERSTANDING THE METHODIST 
CHURCH, by Nolan B. Harmon. A discus- 
sion of Methodism—how i started; doc- 
trines and beliefs; Discipline; organization; 
ministry; church officials; sacraments; and 
The Methodist Church at work. Excellent 
reading material for new church members. 
191 pages (AP) postpaid, $1.00 


(C) THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
CHRIST, by James S. Stewart. A textbook 
on the Gospels for leaders, teachers, min- 
isters, and others working with adults or 
young people. Presents simply and rever- 
ently the essential facts of the earthly 
ministry of our Lord. 

postpaid, $1.50 


(] THE KINGDOM OF GOD, by John Bright. 
This book seeks to trace for the benefit of 
the general Bible reader, the history of the 
concept of the Kingdom of God. Ancient 
situations are made more understandable 
to the general reader by comparisons with 
American history and religious life. 
postpaid, $1.25 


(1 PRAYER, by George Buttrick. A book 
concerned with a great theme—written in 
four parts: Jesus and Prayer, Prayer and 
the World, Prayer and Personality, and 
A Way of Prayer. Ideal for young people 
and adults. (AP) postpaid, $1.50 


(1 HOW CAME THE BIBLE, by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. This volume is ideal for the 
careful student or the casual reader. An 
essential in this day and time for an under- 
standing of the modern English Bible. 
postpaid, $1.00 


(0 HERE | STAND, by Roland H. Bainton. 
An authoritative biography of the great 
religious leader, Martin Luther, which re- 
creates the religious setting of the six- 
teenth century and shows Luther’s place 
in it and influence upon it. 

postpaid, 50¢ 


(11 A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE 
BIBLE, by Harry Fosdick. An illuminating 
contribution to the serious study of the 
Bible, skillfully written for use by adults 
and young people. A must for the serious 
Bible student. (HA) postpaid, $1.75 


[] Payment enclosed 


(1 BASIC CHRISTIAN WRITINGS, edited by 
Stanley I. Stuber. Here, in one volume, are 
representative samples of writings by such 
eminent Christians as Martin Luther, St. 
Francis, George Fox, John Wesley, and 
Roger Williams. The modern reader gets 
an intrcduction to these men and their 
ideas that have influenced American Prot- 
estantism. (YM) postpaid, 50¢ 


(1 YOUR HOME CAN BE CHRISTIAN, by 
Donald M. Maynard. This is a book about 
your children and how you can help them 
to live happily and to grow up feeling 
secure in a home where family life is 
grounded in Christian faith. A practical 
book for parents. (AP) ...postpaid, $1.00 


(0 COD AND THE DAY’S WORK, by Robert 
L. Calhoun. Dr. Calhoun suggests how we 
may transform all work and vocations into 
Christian vocations; and emphasizes the 
deep level of religious living that flows 
from the socially responsible rhythm of 
worship and work. (YM) ...postpaid, 50¢ 


(0 UNDERSTANDING THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH, by Georgia Harkness. The Chris- 
tian way of life explained for the layman. 
Thought-provoking chapters outline the 
details of living in a Christian manner. 
postpaid, $1.00 


(0 AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS, by Reinhold Niebuhr. Dr. Niebuhr 
seeks to assess the moral and social prcb- 
lems within the tensions of religious ideals. 
It is an open protest against naturalism, 
and sets out the imperative of an authentic 
Christian conscience. (MV) postpaid, $1.25 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 


SEND TO: 





Street: 








City: 


State: 





Shop at our Cokesbury Book Stores in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W., Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blivd., Nashville, 417 Church St. 














